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PRINCE RUDOLF'S QUEST 



^ 



Prince Rudolps ^est 



THE PROPHECY 

PRINCE RUDOLF AND PRINCE 
Rupert were the sons of the good 
King Gottfried, Prince Rudolf was 
the younger, but his name is mentioned first 
because this story is mostly about him and 
the wonderful year he spent in the Forest of 
Grimwalki. 

The two brothers, Rudolf and Rupert, were 
twins, so you see Rupert was only a very 
little the older. And yet, being sons of a 
king, even that little must make a great dif- 
ference in their lives, for of course the King's 
first bom must be king after him. 

The King loved both sons dearly, but of 
the two Rudolf was a very little dearer to his 
father's heart. The boys were bright, hand- 
some little fellows, eager and loving. They 
were very much alike in looks, so much so 

8 



4 PBiNCB Rudolf's quest 

that only the King, their father, could tell 
them apart. The Queen, their mother, had 
died when they were babies. 

When the boys were five years old, the King 
called his court wizard and astrologer, Zuko, 
to a secret conference. He bade Zuko con- 
sult the stars and tell him of the f utiu-e of the 
two boys. "Prince Rupert, the elder," said 
the King, "must rule after me in this fair 
kingdom. He will one day be king. But I 
would know what I may do for Prince Rudolf 
that he, too, may share in honor and greatness. 
It has occurred to me that I might divide the 
land into two kingdoms, and give to one son 
the eastern part, and to the other the western 
part, so that each might be king. Yet I do 
not like to do this. Consult the stars and all 
the lore of thy wizard books, O Zuko, and tell 
me if this shall be." 

The wizard and astrologer, Zuko, who was 
of course a very old man, with a long, flowing 
beard as white as silver, retired to the circular 
room at the very top of the tall tower, where 
he had his great books of magic lore, and from 
where he studied the stars in the long nights 
when all the rest of the world was sleeping. 
Zuko shut himself up in the tower for three 
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days and nights and sought by all the means 
in his power to read the future of the young 
princes. 

At the end of the three days he appeared 
before the King. By the King's command, 
everyone else retired from the hall, and the 
two were left alone. 

"What have you read in the stars and in 
your magic books, O Zuko?" asked the King. 
"Shall Rupert indeed rule over all my king- 
dom, or may Rudolf share the kingdom with 
him in peace and amity? May Rudolf also 
be a king?" 

"This is what is foretold by the stars and 
by the magic oracles, O great and noble King," 
replied Zuko. "Your son, the Prince Rupert, 
will indeed rule after you, and his kingdom, 
like yours, shall stretch from sea to sea, and 
from the lofty mountain range on the north 
to the mighty river that marks, as now, the 
southern boundary of your kingdom. For 
many years shall he rule in peace and plenty, 
and glory and honor shall be his." 

"And my son Rudolf?" queried the King. 

"Thy son Rudolf shall also rule. He shall 
be ruler over a kingdom within a kingdom. 
The number of his subjects shall be many 
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more than those over whom his brother, the 
King Rupert, shall hold sway." 

"How may this be, O Znko?" inquired the 
King, perplexed. "How may he rule a king- 
dom within a kingdom, and how shall his sub- 
jects be more in number than his brother's? 
Where is the kingdom over which Rudolf 
shall rule?" 

"To find this kingdom, to know his sub- 
jects, shall be the quest of thy son. Prince 
Rudolf. What or where his kingdom shall 
be, I may not tell thee yet. Sire," replied the 
astrologer, "save only this — the kingdom 
exists already within the borders of thy realm. 
When thy son, the Prince Rudolf, is of an 
age to rule wisely and well, then shall the 
subjects of his kingdom be known to him, 
and their loyal service and allegiance be given 
gladly and willingly. And more, O King, — 
It shall be Rudolf's highest duty to assure 
justice to every living being in his kingdom, 
and he it is who shall teach his subjects 
and his brother's subjects to live side by 
side in peace and amity and friendship, each 
serving, helping, respecting the rights of the 
others." 

"Never have I heard of such a thing," 
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mused the King. ^^To me it is as a dark 
riddle that only the future can unfold." 

"With your Majesty's permission," said 
the sage, "there is yet more that I am com- 
manded to say." 

"Speak on." 

"All that I have told thee shall be written 
out in a fair script, by my own hand, and 
thou shalt cause it to be sealed within a 
golden casket. To neither of thy sons, nor 
to any save a chosen few of thy wisest coun- 
selors, shall any word of this prophecy be 
revealed until the proper time be come for 
it to be made known. When that time 
comes, either I or someone whose wisdom 
and authority none may question, shall re- 
veal the time and place for all to be made 
known. . . . And further, O King, upon the 
day when Prince Rudolf reaches his tenth 
birthday, he shall ride forth from thy castle 
to begin, though as yet all unknowing, his 
long quest. On his tenth birthday let the 
Prince go to the Castle of Grundi, in the 
Forest of Grimwalki. As your Majesty knows, 
there dwells his godmother, the noble Lady 
Gudhulda, who hath magic powers. The 
Prince shall be given wholly to her care and 
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guidance for the space of twelve months. 
There in the Forest of Grimwalki shall he 
learn the lessons that are to fit him to rule 
in his kingdom. And more than this I am 
not permitted at this time to reveal to thee, 
O King." 

"It is enough," said the King. "Thou 
hast given me much to ponder — but I know 
that through thee the tmseen powers have 
ever spoken wisely. A king must give heed 
to the words of wisdom, — and it shall be 
even as thou hast said. Thy prophecy shall 
be sealed within the golden casket, and on 
his tenth birthday Prince Rudolf shall go to 
his godmother in the Forest of Grimwalki." 



n 

RUEXDLF JOURNEYS TO THE 
FOREST OF GRIMWALKI 



A 



S THE DAYS AND WEEKS AND 

months went by, the two young 
princes played and studied and grew. 
They were very fond of each other and were 
always together. In the grounds around 
their father's palace they played at boyish 
sports, or learned to ride and shoot and fence, 
and were trained in all such things as were 
in those times deemed essential for the youth 
of noble families. They had other lessons, 
too, and proved for themselves by many a 
hard task the truth of the old saying, "There 
is no royal road to knowledge," — for it was 
deemed that a young prince should become 
proficient in many studies, in language, sci- 
ence, history, art, literature, and many fields 
of learning. They had to spend many an 
hour over their books when they longed to be 
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out of doors and enjoying the freedom of 
boyhood. 

When the boys were nearing their tenth 
birthday, the King was much grieved at the 
thought of parting with his bright-eyed, lov- 
ing Rudolf for a whole long year. The King 
determined, however, that he would use this 
time to carry out a wish he had long felt to 
travel in other realms, and see for himself 
the other countries of which he had learned 
in various ways. His kingdom had been at 
peace for many years, the people were fairly 
well-to-do and contented, and he had no fear 
about leaving the country for some months 
in charge of the wise regents whom he should 
appoint to rule it during his absence. 

The Crown Prince Rupert was to be sent 
to the Castle of Magri, in the northeastern 
part of the kingdom, to be in charge of the 
noble Baron von Groozwillen, than whom no 
braver or wiser man lived. 

Prince Rudolf, in accordance with the in- 
structions given the King at the time of 
Zuko's prophecy, was to be sent to his god- 
mother Gudhulda in the great Forest of 
Grimwalki. This was in the southwestern 
part of the kingdom. The whole province 
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over which the Countess Gudhulda ruled was 
so set off from the rest of the world by almost 
impassable mountain ranges that there was 
little intercourse between her people and 
those of other provinces of King Gottfried's 
domain. 

When the brothers were told of the parting 
before them, they grieved bitterly. Never 
before had they been separated. They had 
known, of course, that Prince Rupert, as the 
elder, ^as destined some day to become king 
in his father's place, but the time seemed very 
far away and they thought little of it. Noth- 
ing had been said to Prince Rudolf that he, 
too, if the old prophecy came true, would 
one day rule " the kingdom within a kingdom." 

At last the time came when they were to 
set forth. Grief at their first parting with 
each other filled each boyish heart. They 
clung together and whispered words of love 
and farewell. But each knew that the duty 
of a prince was to maintain a brave front 
before the world. A prince must hide his 
own woe, if such there were, from the gaze 
of the idle or curious. 

So with a gallant and erect bearing each 
little Prince, mounted on a white charger. 
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rode away from the old castle, clattered over 
the drawbridge, wheeled his horse, and raised 
his velvet cap in farewell salute to his father, 
the King. 

Then Rupert riding to the northeast and 
Rudolf to the southwest, each in charge of a 
noble duke and with a retinue, of attendants, 
entered upon then- first long journey, entered 
into another world than that of the friendly, 
happy palace where their boyhood days had 
been spent. 

Rudolf rode hard and fast, seeking to out- 
ride the heavy heart he carried. Little by 
little the bright sunshine of the crisp May 
morning and the sparkle and sheen of the 
opening foUage cheered him. The swift gal- 
lop of the brave steed brought joy to his 
heart. After all he was on his way to seek 
new adventures. Great things might await 
him in the strange old Forest of Grimwalki. 

After four days of travel, sleeping at night 
in the castle of some nobleman, the little 
Prince, somewhat weary with the journey, 
but still with a brave heart, reached the 
border of the Forest of Grimwalki. Here 
the party was met by an old retainer of Coun- 
tess Gudhulda. For several hours they rode 
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on through dense woods. The night was 
spent at a rude but comfortable hut in the 
forest. A bed of fresh hemlock twigs, cov- 
ered with a woolen robe, was spread for the 
little Prince, a pillow of fir balsam was imder 
his head, and the tired lad thought he had 
never known such a luxurious bed. Bright 
and early the next morning they were up, a 
plunge in the cool waters of the little lake and 
a brisk swim greatly refreshed them, and after 
a hearty breakfast they were again on their 
way. They rested for two or three hours at 
noon, and then again rode on and on through 
the great forest. . 

It was almost sunset when they came to a 
clearing and saw before them the old stone 
castle of Countess Gudhulda. The western 
sun sent red gleams of fire blazing from every 
window, and the scene was like one of en- 
chantment. 

Rudolf was greeted lovingly by his god- 
mother, the Lady Gudhulda. He thought 
her the most beautiful and charming lady he 
had evpr seen. Though her hair was silvery, 
it was thick and lustrous, piled high in a 
stately fashion that became her well, while 
bright blue eyes looked out from a face almost 
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as rosy and fair as a young girl's. She was 
dressed in the usual stately fashion of the 
times, in a robe of soft silken stuff that fell 
m shimmering folds and swept behind her in 
a long train. The dress was of a wonderful 
gleaming silk, now a soft dove-gray, then in 
some changing light revealing delicate pink 
or rosy shades, so that somehow it fascinated 
Rudolf's eyes, and made >bim think of all 
sorts of wonderful things to Kken it to, — a 
sunset cloud, the gleam of dawn shining on 
still waters, a bed of tiny wild flowers nest- 
ling against a gray, mossy hillside. The bod- 
ice was adorned with rare old lace. Beautiful 
opals shone with soft luster, or now and then 
flashed and glowed with their mysterious fires. 
But it was the kind, cheery face with its 
tender smile, and the wonderful deep blue 
eyes that seemed to hold such depths of wis- 
dom, such clear light of serene knowledge and 
confidence, that captivated Rudolf's yotmg 
heart. When she looked at him searchingly, 
longingly, lovingly, as if she would read in 
his own eyes the answer to some unspoken 
question, he felt his soul rise up to meet that 
question, — and not comprehending in any 
wise, he yet felt that to the Lady Gudhulda, 
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his godmother, he would gladly render loyal 
homage to his life's end. Apparently the 
Countess was satisfied with what she read in 
the boyish brown eyes that met hers so shyly 
yet so frankly. She gathered the boy in her 
arms and gave him one swift, tender kiss. 

Supper was served m the great dining hall. 
The Countess and several of her ladies, the 
duke imder whose charge RudoU had jour- 
neyed, and the small Prince himself, made up 
the party. At its close, RudoU was shown to 
his apartments and placed in the care of a 
pleasant-looking maid, fresh and wholesome, 
with rosy cheeks and merry dark eyes. Ru- 
doU was tired enough to go to bed almost 
at once. 

For a short time he lay looking at the fire- 
light that danced and flickered on the big 
hearth, for although it was early May, the 
nights and mornings were very crisp and cool. 
RudoU wondered what sort of lUe he was to 
lead in this old Castle Grundi, far away from 
his father and his dear Rupert and everyone 
whom he had ever known. v 

But soon he had slipped into childhood's 
slumber and the night hours sped away. All 
around him in the great forest that spread 
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just beyond the little clearing, the tiny wild 
creatures of the woodland slept in their cozy 
homes, or wandered about seekmg food; in 
many a tall tree or dense thicket the little 
birds slept with head tucked under wing; 
tiny nestlings snuggled beneath the mother 
bird's warm feathers; now and then a great- 
eyed owl hooted Whoo! Whool Whool 
Once Rudolf stirred in his sleep and almost 
awoke, for clear and sweet from a tree in the 
garden sang a nightingale. 



in 

A VISIT TO THE STABLES AT 
CASTLE GRUNDI 

THE NEXT MORNING RUDOLFS 
breakfast was served in one of the 
rooms that had been assigned as his 
suite. He ate alone, the pleasant-faced maid 
serving him. The lattice windows were wide 
open, and Uttle breezes danced in and out, 
bearing scents of flowers and growing things 
and fresh-turned earth. The room was 
flooded with cheery May sunshine. 

Breakfast over, word was brought Rudolf 
that he might walk in the garden for half an 
hour, and that then he would be conducted 
to the Countess. 

Rudolf strolled about the garden, not going 
far from the house, for he wished to be ready 
the moment he should be summoned to his 
godmother's presence. Somehow it all seemed 
like a dream to him, the long days of horse- 
back riding over the rough roads, the slow 

17 
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journey through the big forest, and then the 
sunset arrival at the ancient stone castle, and 
the greeting from the beautiful "Fairy God- 
mother," as he caUed her in his mmd. In- 
deed, although Rudolf did not know it, it 
was believed by many in the kingdom that 
Lady Gudhulda possessed magic powers, for 
she could call the wild creatures of the forest 
to her side, the shyest bird would fly to her, 
perch on her shoulder or outstretched arm, 
even the most timid of the wild deer that 
roamed the forest would come and eat from 
her hand. It was said, too, that she pos- 
sessed the magic power whereby she could, 
at will, change a mortal to any form she 
might choose, to a bee or a wolf or any animal 
she wished. 

But of this belief, true or otherwise, Ru- 
doK, as we have said, knew nothing. He did 
know that he had found his godmother a 
beautiful woman with a wonderful sweetness 
and charm all her own, and he longed to see 
her again. 

When he was led to her presence, it was 
almost with a shock of surprise that he be- 
held her so diflFerently arrayed from the lady 
of his dreams, the stately hostess who had 
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received him the night before in her elaborate 
evening dress. This morning she was clad 
quite simply in a short straight gown of 
russet brown. The skirt was of velvet, the 
velvet coat had revers of golden silk, and was 
lined with a beautiful golden-brown brocade, 
shot with tiny gleams of deep red. Her hair 
was simply dressed, and was now covered by 
a soft velvet hat almost boyish in shape. 
But the clear, beautiful blue eyes, the deli- 
cate, rosy cheeks, were even fairer by the 
morning sunlight than as he had remembered 
them, and Rudolf decided again that his god- 
mother must be quite the most beautiful 
woman in the world. 

"I am going to visit the stables now, Ru- 
dolf, and you may come with me. You will 
wish, of course, to see how the noble steed has 
fared that brought you so far and so safely." 

"Yes, madame," replied the Prince, al- 
though, truth to tell, not a thought of the 
horse had come to him since he dismounted 
from the saddle at the journey's end. 

As they went toward the stables. Countess 
Gudhulda spoke again of the horse Rudolf 
had ridden, and inquired his name. 

"His name? I do not know, godmother. 
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I never inquired. I do not know that my 
father's horses have names/' 

"It seemed to me in the brief glance I had 
last night that he was a noble steed, kind and 
swift. But his broad back seemed rather 
wide for the short Umbs of a ten-year-old 
lad.'' 

"He was rather wide," confessed the boy. 
"I had never ridden so large a horse before. 
Rupert and I had ponies for our daily rides, 
but they never could go fast enough." 

They entered the great stables. Every- 
thing was clean and bright, — a fine hard- 
wood floor, hard-wood walls, windows as 
spotless as those of a drawing-room, brass 
work that shone with much rubbing. Not a 
sign of dirt or litter, not a stray cobweb, 
was to be seen anywhere. 

As they came to the long row of stalls, 
Rudolf saw that each horse had a box-stall 
as large as a small room, so that he had plenty 
of space to turn about. The horses were not 
tied, but left free in the stalls. Each stall 
had a window looking out toward the fields, 
and was also open on the bam side, as the 
low door was only three or four feet high. 
The horses had had their breakfast, and it 
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was nearly time, so the Countess told Rudolf, 
for them to be led out for exercise and a run 
in the fields. The work horses, she said, who 
did the work of the large farm attached to 
the castle, had already gone out to their work. 

Here and there a groom or stable boy, in 
neat livery, was at work. The Countess 
spoke a pleasant word to each, which Rudolf 
thought very strange. Why should a noble 
lady speak to a servant, a stable boy, — un- 
less it was necessary to give him some com- 
mand. But since Lady Gudhulda did it, and 
as simply and naturally as she would have 
spoken to him or to one of her ladies, it must 
be all right — Rudolf was already of the 
opinion that whatever his godmother did was 
right. 

The Countess took a light basket that one 
of the grooms brought her, a sort of basket 
such as ladies used to gather flowers in. It 
was filled with rosy apples cut in halves or 
quarters, a few carrots, and a number of 
lumps of sugar. 

"You may carry it for me this morning, 
Rudolf,'* she said. 

Then from stall to stall she went, speaking 
to each horse, calling him by name, stroking 
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his velvet nose, giving him with her own hand 
a treat from the basket, to one an apple, to 
another a carrot, to another two or three 
lumps of sugar. The horses seemed to await 
her coming eagerly, whinnying softly in greet- 
ing, rubbing their noses against her arm or 
shoulder. They seemed to delight in the 
dainty she gave them, but to be still more 
pleased by her friendly voice and caresses. 

So down the long Une of stalls they went. 
At last they came to where the horses ridden 
by the Prince, the Duke, and their attend- 
ants had been stabled. 

"Here is a very nice apple that you may 
give to your good friend," said his godmother 
when they reached the big white horse that 
had carried Rudolf. 

Prince Rudolf looked a little disturbed. 
He wished his godmother had not called the 
horse his "friend.*' How strange — a four- 
footed beast to be the "friend" of a king's 
son. But he took the apple and gave it to 
the big horse, who bent his head to receive 
it from the small hand. Then Rudolf reached 
up and stroked the horse's nose, as he had 
seen his godmother do with the other horses. 
It was the first caress Rudolf had given him. 
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although plenty of times on the long ride the 
boy had given him a sharp cut with the 
riding whip, or had dug the small spurs into 
the broad sides, when he was weary of the 
long road and would ride faster. The big 
horse enjoyed the apple so much that RudoU 
asked if he might give him another, and did 
so, following it with a lump or two of sugar. 
Then they went on to the other horses of 
the Duke*s troop, and each in turn received 
an apple. 

"'All your horses have long manes and tails, 
godmother,'' said Rudolf. "Oiu* ponies had 
long tails, but the horses that drew my 
father's coach of state, as you see the white 
horse here, have their tails short and cut oflF 
squarely. Most of the riding horses in our 
capital have the short tails." 

"Yes, and I am very sorry, Rudolf," said 
the Countess with a sad look. "That is one 
of the wrongs that I trust will some day be 
righted. 

"Come here to the doorway and look into 
the field," she continued. "The groom has 
just led out Ravenna and Crystal and Quina. 
Watch them as they run about so freely and 
happily." 
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The young Prince watched the handsome, 
spuited horses. They were galloping up and 
down the big field, their long manes and tails 
flowing in the breeze* They were Uke a sym- 
bol of Ufe and freedom. How they rejoiced 
in their strength, in the wind, in the feel of 
the soft earth beneath their flying hoofs. 

"They are beautiful,'' said the boy. 

"Yes, they are far more beautiful than the 
horses with the short, square tails. Can you 
imagine how it would hurt you, Rudolf, if 
someone should take a big knife or a jagged 
saw, and saw oflF your Uttle finger, and then 
put a red-hot iron to the bleeding stump? 
That is the way the horses' tails are docked, 
as it is called, and it hurts them just as much 
as it would hurt you to have your finger cut 
oflF." 

"Then it is not right," said Rudolf, de- 
cidedly. 

His godmother looked pleased. 

"There is another reason why it is not 
right. Have you any mosquitoes in the capi- 
tal in sununer?" 

"We used to have mosquitoes when we 
went to the simimer palace," replied Rudolf. 
"There was a Uttle pond where Rupert and I 
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went sometimes to play, but the mosquitoes 
were so many there, and they bit and stung 
us so, that we could not stay long/' 

"Suppose you had to stay there, and that 
your hands were fastened down so that you 
could not brush the mosquitoes away, and they 
came and stung you whenever they wanted, 
ever so many of them, and you could not 
brush them away at all/' 

"It would be — horrible,'' said the little 
boy. 

"But it would not be any harder for you 
than it is for a horse in summer-time to have 
big horseflies bite him when he cannot brush 
them away with his long tail." 

"Why, I never thought of that," exclaimed 
Rudolf. "Do the flies bite and sting very 
much?" 

" Very much, indeed, in many places. Here 
we do not have any flies. The stables are 
kept so thoroughly clean, and all manure is 
properly taken care of and covered with earth 
or bark, so that no new flies can grow. It is 
only in such places that the flies lay their 
eggs and the little ones hatch out. We have 
no flies at all near the castle, or in the near-by 
town, and no mosquitoes. I have made the 
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people take care of all the places where flies 
or mosquitoes might breed — except perhaps 
in the woods, where they harm no one." 

The Countess then spoke to a young groom. 
"You may bring Brenda here, Fritz." 

In a few moments they heard the clatter of 
hoofs and a beautiful snow-white pony, with 
a sleek, glossy coat, and with long mane and 
long, flowing tail, trotted into the center of 
the stable. She had on a bridle of snow-white 
leather, with a silver bit, and the buckles and 
rivets of bridle and reins were of silver. The 
pony looked at the Coimtess and Rudolf with 
bright, intelligent eyes. 

"Come, Brenda," said Countess Gudhulda. 
"Rudolf, this is Brenda. Brenda would like 
a bit of apple, I think." 

Rudolf gave the white pony a piece of apple, 
which she took daintily and munched with 
great enjoyment. 

"How would you like to ride Brenda?" 
asked Rudolf's godmother. "Jump on her 
back and try a ride there in the field. You 
will not need a saddle for the short ride." 

Delighted with the pretty pony and the 
permission to try her, Rudolf mounted, and 
the pony trotted down the broad sloping 
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planks and out into the field. RudoU had a 
glorious gallop twice around the field, then, 
at a signal from the Countess, guided the 
pony up to the stable and in at the doorway. 

He dismounted with a happy face and 
touched his cap in salute to Countess Gud- 
hulda, as he had been taught to do to his 
father and to older people of high rank. 

" She is a beauty, godmother, and she goes 
so fast. I never rode a horse or a pony that 
goes so easily but so swiftly." 

"You may ride Brenda every day, so long 
as you are at Castle Grundi, upon two con- 
ditions: first, that you never use whip nor 
spur; second, that you take all the care of 
her yourself." 

*'Take the care of her?" inquired the boy. 
"I do not know what you mean, godmother." 

"To feed her, to give her fresh water, to 
clean her white coat, curry her, and learn to 
do everything for her, to put on and take oflF 
her saddle and bridle with your own hands." 

"But, godmother, that is a servant's work. 
If you have not grooms enough, I am sure 
my father will send me one, or as many 
servants as you wish." 

"I have servants in plenty, good and faith- 
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ful ones/* replied the Countess. "But if I 
give Brenda to be your friend and companion, 
to serve you and obey you, it is only upon 
condition that you yourself in turn serve her. 
The groom will tell you what her food should 
be, will teach you how to keep her coat clean 
and glossy, — but after you have learned you 
must do it all yourself, faithfully, every day." 

"No, godmother," said Rudolf, respectfully 
but firmly. "Surely that is no fitting task 
for a king's son. I do not wish to do it." 

"Very well. Fritz, you may take Brenda 
to her stall." 

Rudolf was greatly puzzled and troubled. 
He wished to please his godmother, but surely 
this was a strange thing to ask of a prince, 
that he should turn stable boy and do menial 
work. But in his heart he was grieved at the 
idea that he might have displeased his beau- 
tiful godmother. 

However, she showed no signs of displeasure 
or disappointment. 

"We will not go all over the stables today, 
my boy," she said. "There is much more 
that you must see soon, but I want to have 
time to go with you a Uttle way into the 
forest this morning." 
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"First, I wish to show you some dear little 
playmates that you will have great fim with 
when they are a bit older. We will go and 
see Fima and her babies/' 

With her hand resting lightly in a loving 
way on her godson's shoulder, she led him 
up a flight of stairs and to a comer of a small 
room. Here in a big box with some soft 
packing in it lay a beautiful coUie. She 
raised her head and looked at each of them 
as they came near. Rudolf thought he had 
never seen more beautiful eyes than the dog 
had. Beside her lay four young puppies. 

What boy, be he prince or peasant, rich 
boy or poor boy, does not love a soft, wrig- 
gling Uttle puppy? Rudolf was down on his 
knees beside the box, and putting out a hand 
gently stroked first one and then another of 
the puppies. 

The Countess sat down on a low seat near 
the box and talked in a low, friendly tone to 
the mother dog. She lifted one of the pup- 
pies into her lap, fondled it, and played with 
it gently. 

The big collie rose, stepped out from the 
box, stretched herself, yawned, and then laid 
her head gently on Lady Gudhulda's knee. 
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looking at her with a world of love in her 
soft brown eyes. 

After a few minutes the Countess put the 
puppy back in the box and proposed to 
Rudolf that they start on the walk to the 
forest. 

As they left the stables she put a silver 
whistle to her lips and blew a soft, clear call. 
A beautiful collie, much like Fima in looks, 
but larger and stronger, came bounding from 
a near-by field. As he came up to them, Ru- 
dolf's godmother said, "This is Boris, Rudolf, 
a noble and good friend of mine. I shall wish 
him to accompany you whenever you go into 
the forest without some older person. If 
you ever lose your way all you need do is to 
put your hand on Boris and say, *Let us go 
home, Boris,' and he will lead you by the 
shortest way to the castle.*' 

'So they went on toward the great forest, 
at this point about half a mile from the castle, 
' — the wonderful old forest where were trees 
that had known the suns and storms of three 
hundred years, where in places the ground 
was many feet deep with the rich mold of 
the old pine needles, where tiny flowers 
bloomed and berries and mosses and ferns 
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grew, where birds and many creatures, large 
or small, roamed freely, secure in the knowl- 
edge that none would harm them. 

Although Rudolf did not know it, the great 
forest was to be to him as home and school- 
room. Here were lessons and stories waiting 
for him, more wonderful than any he had 
yet learned from books. 



IV 



IN THE FOREST 

THEY HAD GONE BUT A LITTLE 
way into the forest, where the siin- 
shine flickered here and there through 
the foliage, when the Countess stopped, spoke 
softly to the dog, "Stay here and be quiet, 
Boris/' Then, turning to Rudolf, she said, "I 
will show you something very wonderful, my 
godson, something very small and simple, 
but that holds within it a mystery and gran- 
deur as wonderful as the universe." 

She led the way to a bush a few paces away 
from the path they had been following. Part- 
ing the slim branches she held them so that 
Rudolf could see what they had hidden, — a 
tiny nest with four bluish, brown-speckled 
eggs. The nest was cunningly woven of tiny 
shreds and moss, and the inside looked as soft 
and smooth as a velvet-lined jewel casket. 
And, indeed, the little treasures in the small 
nest were more precious and wonderful than 

82 
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any cold, sparkling jewel — for within each 
tiny shell was Zi/e, a pulsing, growing life, 
that was soon to break forth from its snug 
chamber and take its part in the great world 
of sunshine and song all around. 

Something of this Countess Gudhulda told 
Rudolf, as she let the branches close again 
about the little nest, concealing it almost 
completely. She went a Uttle way aside with 
the boy, called Boris to her, and they sat 
down on the soft earth in a place where they 
could plainly see the bush that held the nest, 
but not near enough to disturb the mother 
bird when she should return. In a very few 
moments she came, flew about, Ut on a slender 
sapling, looking this way and that with quick, 
bright eyes, then flew to the bush and settled 
down out of sight. 

"Have you ever seen any tiny birds in a 
nest, Rudolf, before they get their feathers, 
and are just funny Uttle bodies with soft 
down and big heads and open beaks — and 
then the tiny feathers begin to grow, and 
soon they are such dear, funny, pretty, young 
birds?" 

No, Rudolf had never seen any young birds. 

" You have come to me at just the prettiest 
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time of the year, Rudolf. It is in the beauti- 
ful springtime that there are so many young 
things bom into our old world. At the 
stables now we have Fima's babies, and I 
think there are three mother pussies with 
baby kittens, some a few days old and some 
big enough to be rollicking youngsters of kits. 
Then there are some young lambs at another 
stable, — and in the forest there must be 
many happy mother birds with their young, 
and baby rabbits and squirrels and deer. 

"It was near here, I think, that I saw a 
tiny ground-sparrow's nest last week. We 
will take a peep at the Httle birds if the 
mother bird is not on the nest." 

When they had found the nest, however, 
it was empty, and only a few tiny feathers 
clung forlornly to the forsaken bird home. 

"I am sorry,'' said Lady Gudhulda. "The 
baby birds were not old enough to fly away, 
and some enemy has broken up the little 
home. It may have been a prowling cat or 
perhaps an owl. Poor, lonesome little mother 
bird! How badly she must feel!" 

They went further into the forest, *ind at 
last came to a large log that lay near a little 
brook. The log was gray with moss, and 
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must have lain there many years. In its day 
it had been a lofty tree, reaching high above 
its neighbors, and perhaps it had sheltered 
many a bird home, or in its old age its hol- 
low trunk may have given shelter to some 
frisky squirrel family, or to some great-eyed 
owl. 

Rudolf's godmother suggested that they 
seat themselves on the log and talk for a 
little while. "I love this old forest," she 
said. " Some of my happiest hours have been 
spent here. It was here that I played when 
I was a small girl, much younger than you 
are, Rudolf, and I have always loved the 
little people of the forest, the birds and the 
four-footed friends. Now that I am older, 
it is my pleasure to befriend them in every 
way I can. There are strict laws in my 
province that no one shall harm or molest 
any harmless living creature in all the Forest 
of Grimwalki. 

"Did your father tell you, my godson, why 
you were sent to me? Why you are to make 
your home for a time at Castle Grundi?*' 

"No, madame. It was never my father's 
way to tell us why we must do that which he 
commanded. My brother and I wished so 
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much that we might be together — that I 
might go to the Castle Magri with him, or 
that Rupert might accompany me to Castle 
Gnmdi. And now I am sure it would have 
been a happiness if Rupert might have come 
with me to you, dear godmother." 

Rudolf laid his hand on a fold of the velvet 
skirt in a loving fashion, as he smiled into his 
godmother's face. "My father told us only 
that we were to be loyal and obedient to 
those into whose charge we were given — as 
we would have been to him in our own home 
— and he said we were each to be instructed 
in many things that it was right and wise the 
king's sons should know. He told us each 
we must do all that would be right and be- 
coming for a gentleman and a king's son — 
and that we must never do aught that would 
not be fitting for a gentleman and a king's 
son." 

"It is a short creed, but enough," said the 
Countess. "But perhaps it may be that in 
your father's palace, with your tutors and 
the courtiers, you heard overmuch of the 
glory and honor of a king and a king's sons, 
but little enough of the service that king and 
prince should render." 
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"I do not understand you, madame. Ru- 
pert and I, as sons of the King, owe him loy- 
alty and obedience, as do all his subjects — 
but the King himself owes service to none. 
As my father says, he owes allegiance to none 
save to the King of Kings — and He is not 
on earth, you know,'' added Rudolf quaintly, 
as if to say that therefore such allegiance 
could be of no great or immediate concern. 

"The King of Kings, as you say, Rudolf, 
is above us all — but yet he is on earth also, 
my boy. Look around you in the forest. 
The great Lord of All, who set the stars in 
their places, who marshals the heavenly 
bodies in their march through the realms of 
space, yet hath taken the care to make the 
tiny flower at your feet. He made and cares 
for all the tiny woodland folk, even as He 
made and cares for you and me.'' 

Rudolf was silent for a time, pondering his 
godmother's words. No one had ever talked 
like that to him before. No one had ever 
tried to make it seem real that the great 
Lord of Hosts — "to whom be honor and 
glory and power forever, " as the solenm chant 
said — was a real Presence, had a real power 
over the every-day things of the world. 
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But it pleased Rudolf that his godmother 
talked to him in this grave, sweet, serious 
way (quite as if he were a grown-up person 
and her equal in understanding, he thought 
to himself — not as if he were only a little 
boy). So he pondered her words and tried 
as well as he could to understand the great 
meaning they held. 

Then he said, "But, godmother, you say 
the King of Kings loves and cares for all the 
tiny creatures He has made. Why then did 
He let the birds in the nest be killed? Why 
did he let the mother bird be so grieved?" 

Unknowingly, Rudolf had seized at once 
on the great problem that has baffled simple 
and great minds alike throughout the ages — 
the why of suffering and sorrow and seeming 
evil. 

His godmother answered him frankly. "Ah, 
Rudolf, we do not know why. Perhaps it 
was for some wise purpose that we do not 
yet understand. But think of the many 
happy Uttle bird homes, the many sweet 
singers that summer after summer send their 
bird songs joyously through the wood. And 
sometime it may be that good shall come 
from sorrow. You were grieved for the little 
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mother bird. Perhaps sometime the thought 
of the empty nest and the dead little birds 
may stay your hand from striking some de- 
fenseless creature, may move you and others 
to do what you can to protect other helpless 
creatures from injury. 

"But come, Rudolf, we must not let all the 
bright morning pass in our wise talk. See, 
Boris would like to have a good game with 
you. Will you try a race with him?" 

She picked up a small, dry stick and showed 
it to the dog, said, "Bring it, Boris," and 
threw it as far as she could down the long 
forest path. 

In a flash Boris was after it. Rudolf raced 
along after him. Boris, of course, was soon 
far ahead of the boy. He picked up the 
stick, wheeled, and ran back with it to his 
mistress. She took it, patted his head, and 
then gave the stick to him again, telling him 
to carry it to Rudolf. The dog did so at 
once, dropping it at the boy's feet and looking 
up at him with such a coaxing look as he 
wagged his tail, as if begging him to join in 
the sport, that Rudolf could not misunder- 
stand the dog's meaning. He took the stick 
and threw it much farther than the lady 
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had thrown it — then both boy and dog 
scampered after it. After a few minutes of 
play, however, the Comitess called them to 
her, 

"Rudolf, I must go back to the castle now, 
as I have many duties awaiting me, and I 
would have further speech with the good Duke 
before he starts on his homeward journey this 
afternoon. If you would like, you and Boris 
may stay in the forest until noon. Remem- 
ber, as soon as the sun shows it is noon, you 
must speak to Boris and bid him lead you 
to the castle. Say to him, * We will go home 
now, Boris.'" 

Bidding the dog, "Stay with Prince Rudolf 
and take care of him, Boris,'' Countess Gud- 
hulda left them together, and went on her 
way to the castle alone. 

For some time boy and dog played together. 
But the little Prince was still weary from the 
long days of riding, and after a while he 
threw himself down on a mossy bank to rest. 
Boris, too, lay down, watching the boy, or 
glancing about as some slight woodland sound 
caught his attention. 

When Rudolf had lain there quietly for a 
time, he began to note new stir and sounds 
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about him. Here and there his eye caught 
the flicker of a bird wing. A squirrel came 
out on a high branch and scolded vigorously 
for a few moments, then with a graceful flirt 
of his bushy tail was oflf in a swift rim along 
the slender, swaying branches, with now and 
then a flying leap from bough to bough. Ru- 
dolf heard now and then the slight rustle 
through the grasses near his head as some 
tiny creature slipped by on his way. Through 
the tree-tops he could see patches of blue 
sky flecked with fleecy clouds like patches 
of fuzzy, snow-white wool. 

Pleasant scents came to him, of the soft 
earth, of the pines and firs, and a mysterious, 
woodsy, growing smell that was new to him, 
and yet in some odd way familiar, too. It 
was good to be in the forest. He wondered 
idly what it would be Uke to be a bird, — 
like that slim, yellow-vested warbler up there, 
pouring out his soul in joyous melody as he 
climg to the slender twig that under his Ught 
weight bent and swayed. 

And then in the big, friendly forest, the 
little Prince fell asleep, guarded by the faith- 
ful Boris. Did any dream come to him of 
the days when he should know and love the 
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Uttle "fur folk" and "feather folk"? Did 
any of the woodland creatures know that this 
young lad was some day to stand bravely 
and fearlessly for right and justice and kind- 
ness toward the least of God's creatiu^es? 



ADVENTURES IN SQUIRREL-LAND 

IN THE OLD CASTLE AND IN THE 
big green forest, life went on pleasantly 
enough for Rudolf. Every morning the 
beautiful Countess went through the stables 
with him, speaking to the horses and dogs 
and aU the animals as if they were friends. 
The Countess and Rudolf visited the pigeon 
houses where there were hundreds of beauti- 
ful pigeons, some snow-white, some a soft 
purpUsh-gray with shining neck-feathers that 
glinmiered in the sunshine like jewels. There 
were carrier-pigeons, too, and Rudolf was 
much interested in what the Countess told 
him of these winged messengers. They could 
be taken on long journeys, shut up in a box 
or basket, fifteen or twenty miles, or even 
fifty miles, and then given their freedom, and 
they would fly up and up, circUng round until 
they seemed to make up their minds in which 
direction lay their home by the Castle Gnmdi 
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— then, over the leagues of forest or fields, 
over the streams and ponds and hills and 
valleys, they would come flying until they 
settled down again in their own dove-cote. 
A small bit of paper with a message on it 
might be fastened to one leg or underneath a 
strong wing quill, before they began their 
homeward flight, and they would bring the 
message safely. 

A few of the strongest, best trained pigeons 
had made return journeys of more than three 
hundred miles. 

Sometimes Countess Gudhulda would tell 
Rudolf the most charming stories about the 
birds, or about the animals of the farm, or 
of the shy, wild creatures of the woods. It 
seemed as if the Countess kneW; and loved 
every living creatiu'e, and could enter into 
their lives as one who really knew and under- 
stood all their feelings. It was as if each one 
were a friend for whom she felt sympathy 
and love. 

Rudolf came to find more and more pleas- 
ure in the big forest each day. Lady Gud- 
hulda often went with him, and Boris always. 
One day when Boris and Rudolf had gone 
rather farther into the woods than usual» 
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Rudolf saw a Uttle girl sitting in the sunshine 
on a fallen log. She had long bright golden 
curls. As Rudolf came nearer, he saw that 
she was dressed very simply and plainly, but 
she had a beautiful face, with starry blue 
eyes. She was sitting very quietly, and a 
gray squirrel had come to her and was watch- 
ing her with his bright, twinkling eyes. She 
gave the squirrel a nut, which he took from 
her fingers and stufiFed into his cheek, and 
then scurried ofiF to hide it in a tree trunk. 
A little bird came and perched on the child's 
shoulder and pulled at a golden curl. 

Boris ran up to the little girl, wagging his 
tail in welcome, and kissed her hand. She 
did not seem at all startled, but put her arms 
around his neck and said, "O Boris, I know 
it is you, Boris, — did you come to see me 
again?" She rose, with one hand on the 
dog's head, and stood as if listening. "I 
wonder if the dear Countess is coming, too, 
Boris." Then, as Rudolf came nearer, she 
said, "I hear some one, but it is not the 
Countess." 

The young Prince came forward. He saw 
now that although the little girl had beautiful 
blue eyes, she could not see. The child 
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dropped a courtesy. "Will you please tell 
me who you are?" 

Rudolf touched his cap. Why a prince 
should touch his cap to a Uttle barefoot girl, 
so plainly dressed, he did not know, but he 
looked only at the pure, gentle face, framed 
in the golden curls, and touched his cap with 
as graceful a bow as he might have made to 
a grand lady. 

"I am — I am — the Coimtess Gudhulda's 
godson,'* he said. "My name is Rudolf.'* 

The little girl clasped her hands in delight. 
" O, I am glad. You are a little boy. I know 
it by your voice. Now you can tell me some 
of the things I want to know. I never had 
any playmates — and the grown-up people 
don't know how to tell you all the things you 
want to know. Countess Gudhulda tells me 
fairy stories sometimes, and my grandmother 
has told me of the Uttle hillmen and the 
gnomes and elves that it was said lived in 
the forest when she was a little girl. Do 
you like stories, too?" 

"Yes," said Rudolf. The Uttle girl sat 
down on the log again, and Boris lay down 
with his head on her lap. 

Rudolf did not quite know what to do. 
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The little girl, however, chattered away as if 
delighted to have someone to talk to. She 
told Rudolf that her name was Marguerite, 
that she lived not far away, in a forest lodge, 
with her grandfather and grandmother. 

She seemed so happy and beautiful that it 
was hard to believe she was really blind. 
Rudolf shut his eyes tight and tried to feel 
what it would be Uke not to see any more — 
not to see the beautiful trees and the moss 
and the flowers and the birds and the blue sky. 
Tell nie, please," said the child. 
TeU you what?" asked the boy gently. 
He was sitting now on a bank of moss. 

"What you see. The Countess Gudhulda 
sat with me a long time one day and told me 
all the wonderful things around. About the 
squirrel — how he sits up, with his tail all 
pretty and bushy, curving up, and how he 
clasps his little front paws over his heart, 
and looks around with his black eyes like 
shiny beads, and how he stufiFs the nuts in 
his cheek, and when he leaps and runs his 
tail is straight out behind him to steer with, 
and how he goes up the tree trunk, and how 
he jumps from one branch to another. The 
Countess says the squirrels run and play 
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about on the branches way up at the top of 
the trees, and have such fun chasing each 
other. And she told me about the butter- 
flies — oh, a long, lovely story about one. 
Won't you teU me a story, please?'* 

Rudolf would have liked to please the child, 
but he could only say in a puzzled way, "I 

— I don't know what to tell you about. 
Marguerite." 

"Tell me what you see^^ replied the Uttle 
girl. "You know I can't see anything ^ and 
there are so many things to see here in the 
forest. What do you see, Rudolf?" 

Of course Marguerite should have said 
"Prince Rudolf" or "Your Highness," but 
she did not know that, as no one had told her, 
and somehow, although the Prince would 
have been quick to resent such a famiUar 
address from anyone else, he did not want 
to spoil the child's happy look by telling her 
it was not right for her to call him "Rudolf." 

So he began: "I see — a big white birch 
tree just a Uttle way behind you. The bark 
is as white as milk, except where there are 
Uttle straight, short lines of creamy brown, 

— and where the bark has curled away in 
places it shows a dark gray on the edges. 
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The leaves are all a shiny, glossy green. You 
know how smooth they are, and they have 
tiny notches all round the edges. There is a 
bluebird up on a branch, and he is combing 
out his feathers with his bill, and twisting his 
head all round until it looks as if he would 
almost break his neck, to reach the feathers 
on his back. Now he has just shaken him- 
self all over as if he were trying to shake all 
his feathers into place — and now he is 
scratching his head with one foot while he 
balances himself on the other." 

The little girl laughed. "I couldn't stand 
on one foot and scratch my head with the 
other, could you, Rudolf?" 

"I never tried," said Rudolf, and he laughed 
too. 

"Please go on," said Marguerite. *'What 
else do you see ? " 

Rudolf tried to tell her the many sights, 
how the sunshine flickered in between the 
leaves, how the tiny flowers bloomed here 
and there, the swift dash of a bird from bough 
to bough, the brown rabbit that whisked 
through the bushes not far away, the wee 
striped chipmunk that ran along a fallen tree 
trunk. He had hardly known, until he tried 
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to tell them, how many interesting things 
there were to be seen if one looked and 
watched for them. 

"Grandfather is coming," said the child, 
after a pause. 

" How do you know? I do not see anyone." 

"I heard the twigs crack. You can tell 
when it is a person walking. He is coming 
to take me home." 

Marguerite's grandfather was a strong, 
sturdy old man, with snow-white hair, cheeks 
brown as a nut, eyes as blue as Marguerite's 
own, looking out from shaggy gray eyebrows. 
He was dressed in a suit of dark green. As 
he came up to the children he looked keenly 
at Rudolf a moment, then drew himself up 
even straighter than before, and gave a sol- 
dier's salute. Rudolf had risen to his feet 
before he came, and he calmly acknowledged 
the salute by bringing his hand to his cap, 
as he and Prince Rupert had been taught to 
do when a sentry or soldier saluted them. 

The Uttle girl put her hand in her grand- 
father's. 

Goodbye, Marguerite," said the boy. 
Boris and I must go now, but perhaps we 
will see you again some day." 
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Although Rudolf enjoyed his new life with 
its freedom from book studies and he loved 
his godmother dearly, there were two things 
that troubled him. He missed his dear twin 
brother Rupert, and he was every day a Uttle 
more wishful to ride the swift, handsome 
white pony that he had seen the first day he 
went to the stables. Brenda must be the 
most beautiful pony in the world, Rudolf 
thought, and Lady Gudhulda had told him 
that Brenda wa^ as inteUigent and loving as 
she was beautiful. 

They often stayed awhile to watch Brenda 
at play in the big pasture, galloping up and 
down, shaking her white mane or swishing 
her long white tail. But, much as he longed 
to ride the pony, Rudolf could not make up 
his mind to agree with his godmother^s con- 
dition that if he rode Brenda he must feed and 
care for her and wash and curry her and put 
on saddle and bridle with his own hands. 

It was when Rudolf had been at his god- 
mother's nearly a month that something very 
surprismg happened — something that always 
afterward made Rudolf feel very difiFerently 
toward the small four-footed creatures, the 
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rabbits and hares and squirrels and chip- 
munks and beavers and other woodland 
dwellers. 

He had gone into the forest with Boris, 
and had been playing their old game of 
throwing a stick as far as possible for the 
dog to scamper after and bring back to him. 
Then Rudolf began to throw small stones at 
a mark on a tree to see how near he could 
come to hitting the mark. A squirrel came 
out on a limb of a tree not far away and 
chattered and scolded. Rudolf looked at 
him and then threw a stone at the saucy 
representative of the "fur folk." Now it 
might easily have happened that Rudolf 
might throw a hundred stones at the squir- 
rels without ever hitting one — but somehow 
thi^ stone AH, hit the squirrel. It knocked 
him off the branch and he fell a long way to 
the ground, with his head cut and bleeding. 
The squirrel tried to get away even then, but 
it was too late. He looked at Rudolf with 
a pitiful, reproachful look in his eyes, then 
crossed his little paws over his heart and 
rolled over — dead. 

Rudolf knelt and picked up the small body. 
It was soft and warm to the touch, but it did 
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not move. The strong little feet would never 
again carry the squirrel up and down the big 
tree trunks or out on the swaying branches, 
the bushy tail would never be held gracefully 
erect again or spread for the swift leap from 
bough to bough. 

The young Prince was still holding the dead 
squirrel when Lady Gudhulda came to his 
side. Her face grew very sad as she looked 
first at the squirrel and then at Rudolf. 

She was silent for some time, while Rudolf 
waited uneasily. He was truly sorry, but he 
hardly knew how to say so. He had not 
really meant to kill the squirrel. 

At last his godmother spoke, quietly but 
sternly. "My boy, you have done wrong — 
you had no right to take the life from that 
free, happy creature. You cannot give life, 
you have no right to slay. You are not a 
cruel boy, Rudolf, but you have carelessly 
done a wrong that you can never make right. 

"I have tried to teach you to feel, with 
me, that the little people of the woods, the 
birds of the air, all living creatures, are our 
brothers. It was our Heavenly Father who 
gave them their life, even as He gave life to 
you and to me. I hoped that you might learn 
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to feel this from watching the forest creatures, 
— but you must now leam it in other ways. 
You are to leam to know^ to live the life of 
these others so that the knowledge will be a 
real part of you and never be quite forgotten. 

"Lie down and close your eyes, my dear 
boy.'' 

The little Prince did as he was bid. He 
felt the light touch of his godmother's slender 
fingers on his brow and eyelids. He felt 
strangely drowsy and sorry and trustful and 
hopeful and — he did not remember any more 
just then. . . . 

Woofl Woof I Woof I the big collie's deep 
bark sounded through the woods. Rudolf 
sprang up, clasped his hands over his heart 
that throbbed so quickly. Woofl Woof! 
Woof I came nearer, and without another 
thought or a second's wait, Rudolf sprang 
for the tree, scrambled up, — and stood safely 
on a high branch. With bright eyes he looked 
around him, scolding softly. How queer! 
Here he was up in the tall tree, — he was no 
bigger than a squirrel, he had four feet Uke 
a squirrel, over his shoulder he saw a bushy 
gray tail curUng up his back like a squirrel's 
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— he looked himself all over — he was a 
really truly squirrel. How different the wood 
looked from here. He ran a short way along 
the branch and made a flying leap to another 
branch, landing on it safely. What fun! He 
must be dreaming, he thought, — but if so 
he would gladly keep on dreaming. He 
scampered up and down and across the tree. 
He ran a race with another young squirrel 
not so big as he. He found a nut in a hollow 
knot hole, and sat up to eat it, holding it in 
his front paws and quickly drilling a hole in 
one end with his strong, sharp teeth. How 
good that nut was! He threw down the 
empty shell and laughed as it struck the 
ground. Then off for another scamper close 
out to the end of the slender twig. 

For the rest of the short afternoon Gray- 
tail, the squirrel, who had been a Uttle boy- 
prince that morning, played around in the 
tree-tops. He watched the other squirrels 
and tried to do whatever they did. Some- 
how it all came as easily to him to run and 
jump and eat nuts and nibble at other dain- 
ties, and chatter in the funny squirrel talk, 
as if he had always been a squirrel. 

It was just about sunset time that Graytail 
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met a lady squirrel who stopped and looked 
at him curiously. "If I didn't know that 
Papa Graytail was killed by a stone that a 
wicked boy threw this afternoon, I should 
certainly say that you were Graytail/' she 
said. 

"Perhaps I am," replied the boy-squirrel 
meekly — because he couldn't think of any- 
thing else to say. 

"You're wo<," answered the lady squirrel 
crossly; "but if you are you'd better be look- 
ing after the baby Graytails. It isn't but 
two nights ago that the big hawk got their 
mother, and now their father is gone. They're 
not big enough to get their own living yet. 
I've got to go home to my own babies." 

So Graytail-the-First had had some squirrel 
babies who needed him ! Gray tail-the-Second- 
who-had-been-a-Uttle-boy-that-moming felt 
badly about this. What if he could find the 
little ones? But what did a father squirrel 
give his children to eat — and — and — how 
could Graytail-the-Second bring up the young- 
sters as baby squirrels should be brought up 
when he himself had been a squirrel only a 
few hours and didn't know a thing about it! 

Somehow Graytail worried about those 
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babies. Where were they? How could he 
find them? He cUmbed up and down three 
or four trees, and sure enough, in a hollow 
place high up in the trunk of an old oak tree 
he did find the baby squirrels. They had 
been rather lonesome and were hungry, but 
Graytail didn't know what to give them to- 
eat. He just cuddled down beside them to 
keep them warm, and pretty soon they all 
went off to sleep. 

Once in the night there was a hopeless, 
terrified scream from a young robin as a big 
owl swooped by and gobbled him up. Gray- 
tail shivered and snuggled closer to the 
babies. The owl was a terrible monster, with 
gleaming eyes, and he probably liked baby 
squirrels as well as young robins. But he 
went off to hunt somewhere else, and the 
squirrels curled their tails closer around their 
noses and went to sleep again. 

Before the sun was up the next morning 
there was a waking and a chirping and a 
twittering among the leaves — and a sleepy 
wake-up song from some of the birds — and 
then a very wide-awake, joyous singing from 
vireos and warblers and bobolinks and song- 
sparrows and orioles and robins and bluebirds 
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and ever so many more. The whole wood 
was awake. The owl went off to sleep, the 
bats hung themselves upside down as usual, 
by the hooks at the ends of their wings, the 
foxes and other prowling animals that had 
hunted for their prey all night slunk off to 
their homes. 

The sun rose higher and higher. Graytail 
scurried out from the nest and looked about 
for food. He found a small store of nuts in a 
hollow place in a tree, and he nibbled a few 
growing things that made a nice titbit for a 
squirrel breakfast. This morning Graytail 
seemed to know all about squirrel life, and 
the babies had a pretty good breakfast that 
their foster-father brought them. 

Madame Sharp-Eyes, the lady squirrel who 
had talked with Graytail the night before, 
lived in a tree only three or four jumps away. 
She had decided this morning that her young 
family were old enough to come out from 
their snug home and learn to scramble about 
in the branches. The youngsters seemed 
quite ready to try it. Foster-father Graytail 
watched them from his place in a tall beech 
tree near by, — then scurried off to put in 
practise what he had seen, and get his young- 
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sters out on the branches. He found his 
small family already out and having a very 
exciting time of it. It was certainly a lucky 
thing all round that those babies were just 
getting big enough to look out for them- 
selves. 

The young squirrels grew fast, and in a few 
days were quite able to follow their new daddy 
as he hurried along the leafy highways, or 
scurried down to the ground to find some- 
thing good to eat. Graytail almost forgot 
the time when he had been a little boy. When 
he thought of it at all, it seemed like a half- 
forgotten dream that one dreamed long 
ago. 

But one day — his adopted children were 
taking care of themselves now and he did 
not have much to do with them — one day 
Graytail-who-had-been-a-prince saw the yel- 
low-haired Marguerite sitting in the sun- 
shine on a log. She was knitting on a blue 
woolen stocking and the needles flashed in 
and out quite as fast as if she could see 
them. 

Graytail sat up and watched her. By and 
by Marguerite put up her work, took two or 
three nuts from her pocket, and sat holding 
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them in her open hand. She made a soft 
little lisping sound with her lips, that was as 
near as she could make it sound like squirrel's 
talk. 

Graytail crept up slowly and shyly. He 
made a very soft little chatter-talk as he went 
so that the Uttle girl might know he was 
coming. Her face looked happier, and she 
called very gently, "Come, come, squirrel 
dear, come and get the nuts Marguerite has 
here." Then she waited quietly until Gray- 
tail came and tobk a nut from her hand, and 
allowed her to touch his furry coat with her 
soft fingers. Then he hurried oflf. A squirrel 
almost always is in a, hurry when he is going 
anywhere. He can sit very, very still, as still 
as a fence post or a mossy stone, but when 
he makes up his mind to move — whiz, he is 
oflf as fast as a — as fast as a squirrel. 

And so Graytail-the-squirrel, who-had-been- 
Rudolf-the-boy, used to scurry and hurry 
too, because it seemed so much more fun, 
and somehow it seemed the only way to do. 

Very early one morning a man came into 
the wood. He was a rough-looking man, and 
he kept looking furtively all around as if 
he were afraid someone would see him. He 
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had set a number of snares the night before, 
hoping to catch a rabbit or a hare, or perhaps 
a fat pheasant. Lady Gudhulda, who owned 
the forest, did not allow anyone to kill the 
animals or birds or to set traps to catch them. 
It was a part of the duty of Hans Schleiter, 
Marguerite's grandfather, to see that no one 
shot or killed or trapped any of the wild crea- 
tures. The man knew this and he did not 
want Hans to see him or any of his traps. 

Graytail, who happened to be up and 
around earlier than usual this morning, saw 
the man and wondered what he was doing. 
Graytail ran half -way down a slanting tree 
trunk that had once been struck by lightning 
and had crashed over, falling against some 
other trees. Its slanting trunk made a very 
convenient runway for the squirrels. 

As soon as the man saw Graytail on the 
slanting trunk, he picked up a stone and 
threw it at him. It did not really hit Gray- 
tail, but it came so close that it stirred the 
long hairs on the bushy tail. It frightened 
him so much that when he tried to run he 
lost his hold and slipped and fell to the 
ground. He was up again in an instant and 
hurried away as fast as his feet would carry 
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him. The man laughed — a disagreeable, 
sneering laugh — and threw other stones and 
sticks as fast as he could pick them up at 
poor Graytail. When the man was gone, 
Gray-tail-who-had-been-a-boy was trembling 
all over, and the Uttle boy part of him was 
saying, "It was mean — mean — meant A 
big man like that to try to hurt a squirrel 
who wasn't doing a thing to him! How 
could he be so cruel!" 

It is really a very different thing to be a 
boy and throw a stone at a squirrel — and 
to he the squirrel and have a boy throw the 
stone at you. Very diflferent! 

Woofl Woof! Woof! It was Boris' 
cheerful, noisy bark, and he ran through the 
forest straight to an old oak tree. Under the 
oak tree a little boy in a brown velvet suit 
was lying fast asleep in the moss. Woof I 
Woof! Woof I — and the little boy sat up 
and looked about him. He was as glad to 
see the dog as the dog was to see him, and 
he hugged the beautiful collie, while Boris 
eagerly kissed him again and again. 

Lady Gudhulda was standing a little way 
oflF, smiling at them. It would have been a 
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pretty picture for an artist to paint, the boy 
with his round cheeks still flushed with sleep, 
the noble-looking dog, the background of 
trees and moss, and the patches of sunshine 
and shadow. Lady Gudhulda looked at them 
lovingly. Rudolf could not remember his 
mother, who had died when he and Rupert 
were tiny babies, and so he did not know 
how a mother looks at her child, with such a 
Uving, loving mother-look in her eyes that 
no child who has once known it can ever 
quite forget, no, not if he lives to be an old, 
old man. But it was really just that same 
sort of beautiful mother-look shining in Lady 
Gudhulda's eyes now, as she said gently, 
"Come, Rudolf, my son." And Rudolf went 
to her and took her hand and kissed it in 
his own graceful, little-prince-of-the-old-time- 
way. Then he and Lady Gudhulda and Boris 
paced slowly back to the castle. Rudolf was 
quite content to walk by his godmother's side, 
feeling her arm around his shoulder lovingly. 
He was puzzled over something. Had he 
been dreaming about the squirrel life? Was 
it only in a dream that he had been scamper- 
ing about so happily and freely high up in 
the tree-tops? He looked up at the branches 
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as they swayed in the breeze whispering soft 
secrets to each other. But somehow he did 
not want to question, to ask his godmother 
about it. Whatever was, was right. And 
his godmother loved him dearly. 




VI 



LIVING JEWELS 

OU HAVE NOT YET SEEN MY 
jewel room, Rudolf," said his god- 
mother. " You have seen the crown 
jewels of the kingdom, the magnificent crown 
with its emeralds and rubies and sapphires 
and its great rose diamond, you have seen 
the royal scepter, and perhaps some of the 
jewels that your mother, the Queen, once 
wore. But I think my jewels are even love- 
lier. Some of them are living gems. Some 
of the most beautiful were brought to me 
from far-away lands beyond the sea, where 
they lived in all their splendor years ago." 

Rudolf was puzzled by this — as his god- 
mother meant him to be. 

"The new jewels that come to me from 
day to day I do not keep, Rudolf," she con- 
tinued, "only for a few hours, or at most a 
day or two, then they wander away where- 
soever they will." 

65 
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Rudolf was more and more puzzled. What 
kind of jewels could these be? But of course, 
well, he did not like to think his godmother 
could be mistaken, but surely it was known 
that the royal crown jewels in the royal 
treasury were the finest in the kingdom, 
almost the finest in the world. 

They went through long corridors and 
stately rooms and passed through the great 
banquet hall of Castle Grundi, where affairs 
of state were held, and so on to a distant 
wing of the castle. 

"We will see first the jewels that were 
brought to me from overseas by a great 
traveler,'* said the Countess. 

They had entered a room that Rudolf had 
not been in before. Here on long tables, 
within glass cases, lay many white boxes, 
lined with white or black or pale blue velvet. 
Against the velvet background of each box, 
protected by a glass cover, was spread — 
such beauty as Rudolf had never even dreamed 
of — two broad, beautiful wings, a small 
body. The wings were of the most gorgeous 
hues — a vivid, gleaming blue, pale golden, 
white wings, black wings, rose wings, all the 
colors of the rainbow, in the fairest combina- 
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tions. The wings were spotted and banded 
and splashed with colors of contrasting hues in 
an infinite variety. 

It would seem that no one but a fairy 
queen or some wonder-working magician 
could design such splendid, fascinating, lovely 
creations. And indeed, it is only the Great 
Designer of the Universe who can make a 
butterfly's wing, radiant, scintiUating with 
iridescent glow and splendor. 

After they had looked at each one of the 
beautiful "jewels" in the white boxes, they 
went into a large room whose walls and 
ceilings were all of glass. 

The room was like a conservatory, with 
many blooming plants. Here and there flitted 
gorgeous butterflies, now ahghting on some 
flower to wave slowly the delicate wings or 
to remain poised, motionless, wing folded to 
wing, so that only the under side showed. 

At one end of the room were some trays 
with brown, leafless twigs, or bits of bark, 
or old wood, and on these were the small 
cases or cocoons from which butterflies were 
to come. The Countess selected one of these 
that showed a split as if the case were opening 
to allow whatever was inside to creep forth 
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from the snug chamber that had been sealed 
so tightly all through the winter months. 
Now the httle life that had slept away the 
long months in the tiny chamber was to come 
out into the great world of sunshine and 
flowers. The Countess gave Rudolf this half- 
opening chrysalis to hold, and they both sat 
down to watch. Slowly the plump, worm- 
like body crawled out from the dry shell. 
It did not look much like a butterfly. There 
were some small, feeble, floppy, wrinkled 
things that might have been meant for wings. 
And as they watched, the floppy wrinkled 
things flapped slowly, they grew less 
wrinkled, they were larger. Slowly but 
surely the wings grew more and more like a 
full-grown butterfly's wings. The little crea- 
ture had crawled to Rudolf's finger. The 
butterfly had a long tiny thing like a rolled- 
up spring, that slowly uncoiled and waved 
in the air Uke a wee sword. This was its 
proboscis, through which it would by and by 
suck up food from the honey-dew in the 
flowers. 

The butterfly on RudoK's hand was a gor- 
geous brown creature with stripes of white, 
and round black spots in the white bands. 
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So Rudolf watched the birth of one of his god- 
mother's "living jewels." And later she told 
him the wonderful story of the life of a butter- 
fly, from the tiny grub, the fat worm that 
eats and eats of the green leaves, and that by 
and by curls itself up and spins its blanket 
that is wrapped all around it so tightly, for 
the long winter days, and then at last, 
after months of waiting, out comes the new 
creature that is to be the beautiful butterfly. 

So many, many years, grub and worm and 
cocoon and butterfly and egg and grub and 
cocoon and butterfly again have been living 
out their short life story. In many lands are 
many, many butterflies winging their way 
among the flowers, each a living jewel from 
the Maker's hand. It was all a wonderful 
story to Rudolf as his godmother told it. 
Why need there be mere fairy stories, when 
here were being lived real stories as charming 
and changing and mysterious as fairy fancies 
— yet really true ! 

Another day the Countess showed Rudolf 
where her swarms of bees had their hives 
and made the golden honey that Rudolf was 
so fond of. The Countess told him of the 
quaint, funny ways of the bees, of their 
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queen-mother, their babies, their do-nothings, 
and their workers. This was diflFerent from 
anything the young Prince had studied in his 
books. 

Once a margrave from the province that 
lay east of Lady Gudhulda's province, who 
was visiting Castle Grundi to ask her counsel 
on some matters that concerned both prov- 
inces, asked her why she gave so much 
time to the young Prince. "Surely, at his 
age, tutors or governesses can teach him all 
he needs to know," said the Margrave. " You, 
my dear lady, with your wisdom and learning 
and marvelous insight, are needed in the coun- 
sels of the kingdom, in the ruling of your own 
province, in greater things than in teaching 
a mere child, even though he be our Prince." 

But Lady Gudhulda had drawn herself 
even a little more erect if that were possible, 
and with a flush on her delicate cheek had 
made answer: "Sir Margrave, can there be 
a greater task than the training aright of 
those who will one day hold the destinies, 
the happiness, of others in their hands? To 
lead even one child into the kingdom of truth 
and mercy and justice is to accomplish much. 
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To lead such a one as my godson Rudolf, 
who, though he may not ascend the throne, 
will yet stand close beside it, and who may 
have even a greater power for good than he 
who sits as ruler — one who, free from the 
weight of the crown and its manifold duties, 
may be free in his own person to help the 
weakness and to guide the minds of the 
weaker, who may stand as the champion of 
the oppressed and friendless, — surely in no 
way may I better serve my province and my 
kingdom than in this work that has been 
given into my hands." 

And the Margrave bowed his stately head 
and was silent, marveling at the insight of 
this noble lady and her power to discern 
clearly truths as yet but dimly guessed by 
warriors or statesmen. 

And so the days went on. 
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THE BEAR ON THE MOUNTAIN 

GODMOTHER, ARE THERE ANY 
bears in the forest?" asked Rudolf. 
They were in a small boat on the 
lake a few miles east of the castle. In the 
boat were, beside the Countess and Rudolf, 
Lady Helga, one of the Countess's ladies- 
in-waiting, and Captain Ritter of the Castle 
Guard. There were also two men to row the 
boat and to carry the hampers of lunch for 
the party. The Countess had planned a day 
on the high hill, almost high enough to be 
called a mountain, that lay at the farther side 
of the lake. Beyond, the hills rose higher 
and higher and became a part of the great 
mountain range. 

"There are said to be bears among the 
mountains, Rudolf," replied his godmother, 
"but it has been many years since any have 
been seen in our part of the forest." 

"I should so like to see a real, live bear," 
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said the boy. "When we are older, Rupert 
and I are going to go and kill the biggest 
bears we can find and have their skins for 
our hunting-lodge/' 

"How dreadful," laughed Lady Helga. 
Lady Helga was very young, and she had 
merry brown eyes that always seemed to have 
a twinkle of fun in them, and she had two 
dimples that played hide-and-seek when she 
talked or smiled. Rudolf was fond of her 
and thought her very pretty (and so perhaps 
did Captain Ritter of the Guards), but he 
often had an uneasy feeling as if she were 
making fun of him even when she talked most 
seriously with him. Rudolf always remem- 
bered that. he was a prince and the king's 
son, and he thought Lady Helga should re- 
member this too; but Lady Helga had a 
young brother at home who was just about 
Rudolf's age, and it may be that she some- 
times forgot about the prince part and that 
Rudolf seamed to her only like any small boy. 

So now Lady Helga laughed at Rudolf and 
said, " How dreadful ! Poor bears ! I wonder 
if there are any little baby bears playing 
around on the mountains and planning that 
when they are bigger they will go out and 
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kill the biggest princes they can find and 
hang their curls up in their mountain den/' 

It seemed to Rudolf that Lady Helga was 
making fun of him again, so he put on a look 
of dignified displeasure and said nothing 
more about bears. 

But afterward, when they were climbing 
the hill, stopping now and then to gather and 
eat the big luscious blueberries that grew so 
thickly on the high bushes, he thought of 
what Lady Helga had said. The big bears 
that he and Rupert were to kill when they 
were older were perhaps just wee baby bears 
now. If he should find a baby bear in a cave 
on the hill today, he would not want to kill 
it, but to take it back to the castle and have 
it for a pet. Fima's baby puppies were such 
lots of fun, and so was the very new black 
colt. Perhaps a baby bear or a baby lion 
would be as good fun to play with. 

And — well, it was certainly just as fair 
for a bear to want a prince's long curls 
as for the prince to want the bear's shaggy 
coat. 

They did not find any bears, big or little, 
on the hill, but one of the men servants did 
find a fox's den and told the party of it, and 
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as the mother fox was away, they unearthed 
the baby foxes, fat little bright-eyed fellows, 
big enough to tumble around and nip each 
other in play and roll over and toddle about, 
but not big enough to hurt anyone or to run 
very far. The Captain picked up one and 
held it for Rudolf to see more closely. Then 
the Captain looked at Lady Gudhulda. "Your 
Highness knows that foxes do much damage, 
and kill young chickens and even young 
lambs. Do you want these youngsters to 
grow up to do a lot more mischief? The 
fewer the better, is it not?" 

"No, Friedrich,'' replied the Countess. 
The Captain was of an old family and was 
a distant cousin to Lady Helga, and the 
Countess treated him almost like a nephew. 
She was very fond of both him and Lady 
Helga, and in fact had planned this excur- 
sion quite as much for their pleasure as for 
her own and Rudolf's. " No, Friedrich,'" she 
repeated decidedly. "The foxes on this hill 
will not hurt oiir chickens. Why should we 
say they have not the same right to life that 
other creatures have? We will let these little 
cubs have their own chance for life in their 
own way." 
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So they came away and left the wild babies 
in their den. When the mother fox returned 
she sniffed the earth around the den anxiously. 
She knew people had been there and she 
feared that her treasures' had been stolen or 
killed. 

But the young foxes when they heard her 
came tumbUng and rollicking out to meet her, 
and she lapped them all gently with her red 
tongue, distressed by the smell of the man- 
creature that had touched them and had held 
one of them in his hand, but rejoiced that 
they were apparently in no way the worse. 
But that night she led them far away to 
another den, and did not return to that one 
again for many months. 

On top of the hill the party from the castle 
picnicked and ate the generous lunch that 
had been stowed away in the big hampers. 
Food eaten out of doors, on a high hill-top, 
where one may look over miles and miles of 
fair country, and after one has climbed the 
steep hillside to get there, has a finer flavor 
than any banquet ever served in stately 
hall. 

After the lunch Lady Helga and the Cap- 
tain strolled off and Lady Gudhulda sat lean- 
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ing against a high rock, looking at the distant 
view. 

" Godmother, I'd like to know what it feels 
like to be a bear/* remarked the Uttle Prince 
in a wistful tone. "To Hve in a cave and 
tramp through the woods and eat wild honey 
and blueberries, and know I was a big, strong 
bear able to eat up little boys if I wanted to. 
It must be a very different thing from being 
a — a squirrel, godmother." 

Godmother smiled, but made no other 
reply. She sat with hands folded in her lap. 
"Look, Rudolf," she said presently, "does 
not that white cloud drifting there above the 
pines look like a whitfe throne — and just 
beyond it is a long feathery cloud that looks 
as if it might be an angel's wing." Rudolf 
looked at the cloud dreamily. He was lying 
down, with his head pillowed on a fold of his 
godmother's dress. "Yes, godmother, and 
away over there," pointing as he spoke, "are 
some dark clouds that look hke a great castle, 
and I see one cloud hke a giant's head." 

Pretty soon thrones and castles and angels 
and giants faded into a blur as Rudolf's eyes 
grew heavy with sleep. Soon he was dream- 
ing that he and Rupert were sailing on a great 
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lake toward a sandy shore where a giant bear 
stood waiting and watching for them. Then 
it seemed as if a shadow had come over the 
brightness and they were drifting into a dark 
cave. That was when Lady Gudhulda, see- 
ing the boy was asleep, had laid a wrap above 
his head in such a way as to keep the sun 
from his face. 

Yes, it was a cave, he was looking out from 
the front of it toward the hght. He could 
see a rocky slope, and further on a big blasted 
pine-tree, a tree that the lightning had struck 
years ago, ripping off the bark, and that now 
stood, white-scarred and grim, hke a sentinel. 
Yes, he was in a cave, but he might as well 
go out and seek those blueberries. In sum- 
mer blueberries make good eating, when you 
can scoop great handfuls of them into your 
mouth, — the little leaves and twigs only 
make them taste better, you know, — and — 
if he could find another of those hollow tree 
trunks where the bees had left their store of 
honey — a bear needn't ask a sweeter meal 
for a hot summer day. And he wanted to go 
down to the brook first of all and get a long, 
cool drink. And so out into the sunshine, 
pad, pad, went the big bear feet carrying the 
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big, clumsy body in the thick coat of fur. 
He did not seem to hurry, but he got over the 
ground pretty fast. Yes, he was glad to be 
a bear, surely. When you have always been 
a small boy, and all at once you know what 
it is to be a real, grown-up bear in a mountain 
cave, with all the mountain side and forest 
for your own, it is certainly — most inter- 
esting. And the bear-who-had-been-a-boy 
knew there was nothing he need be afraid 
of. If he should meet the Captain or Lady 
Helga, wouldn't they be frightened! Should 
he chase them? Or — perhaps the Captain 
had killed bears before now, and of course 
he could not know that this wasn't just an 
every-day forest bear, but a little-boy-turned- 
into-a-bear-f or-a-while, — and well, he didn't 
want to really hurt the Captain, you know, 
chew his arm off or anything like that. Well, 
perhaps if he met the Captain he would just 
turn around and go the other way. But 
the bear-that-had-been-Prince-Rudolf did not 
meet the Captain or anyone but a brown 
hare that leaped away into a thorny scrub 
of bushes. . • • 

By and by Rudolf opened his eyes to find 
himself lying on the soft bed of leaves with 
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his head on his godmother's dress. The little 
white clouds and the big dark clouds had 
drifted far away. It was very quiet and 
peaceful there on the hill-top. But Rudolf 
knew what it felt like to be a bear and to 
have the cave and the hillside for his home. 



VIII 
SHALL WAR COME? 

Y\ UDOLF HAD BEEN AT HIS GOD- 

r\^ mother^s home more than two 
JL ^C^ months before he had any tidings 
from his brother Rupert. Of course there 
was no way for the boys to send any word 
or any writing, except by special courier on 
horseback, and it was a long journey from 
opposite ends of the kingdom. But as Baron 
von Groozwillen, in whose charge Rupert was 
to spend the year of his father's absence, 
wished to send despatches of importance to 
several provinces, including that of which 
Lady Gudhulda was the ruler. Prince Rupert 
had the opportunity to enclose with the 
packet a letter to Rudolf. 

My very Dear and Beloved Brother Rudolf: 

It is with much pleasure that I now write to 

inform you of my welfare and to inquire for your 

health. I am well and trust that the same blessing 

is yours. 

81 
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The Baron von Groozwillen's Master-at-Arms is 
teaching me the use of broadsword and rapier, and it 
is my aim to become the most skilled swordsman in 
the reahn. 

Also am I studying the Strategy of War, under 
one skilled in such knowledge. When war comes, be 
it when it may, it must needs be that the King's 
eldest son should be fitted to lead the King's army. 
Or if war come when I myself am King, then shall I 
know right well how to defend our country or carry 
the war into the enemy's land. 

Yesterday we had a long chase and I rode my new 
hunter* We killed four wild boars, a stag, some 
deer, and lesser game. 

Much do I wish, dear Rudolf, that you were 
with me. Do not forget me, and if possible, send me 
a few lines by your own hand when the courier returns. 
My humble and affectionate greeting to your god- 
mother, the Countess Gudhulda. To yourself the 
dearest love of your brother, 

BUPBBT. 

Rudolf read the letter again and again, and 
when no one was looking laid his cheek to 
the script that his brother's hand had penned. 
It seemed somehow to bring his brother 
nearer. So his brother was studying war, 
and learning the use of weapons, and joining 
in the hunt to slay wild animals. 

"Godmother, why does Rupert write. 
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*when war comes/ not *if it come'?" He 
had shown the letter to her» and she had read 
it carefully once and again, and then handed 
it back to him. 

"There has been no war for many years/' 
continued the boy. "We seldom spoke of it 
at home, but now Rupert is training himself 
to be ready when it comes/' 

With the quick insight that love always 
gives, Rudolf had learned to read the slightest 
change of expression on his godmother's face, 
and he saw now that in some way either his 
words or the letter had made her sad. Per- 
haps, as was natural for women, she feared 
war. His young heart swelled as he thought 
proudly how he would then protect her, — 
yes, even as Rupert was now doing, he would 
study the art of war, that he might be pre- 
pared when the time came. 

"Godmother," he said, continuing his 
thought aloud, "do you think that Captain 
Ritter can instruct me in the strategy of 
war?" 

The Countess sighed, then smiled at the 
boy's earnest face. "I hope there may not 
be a war. I would that men might come to 
see the folly, the evil, the wicked waste of 
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life and strength and love that war means. 
I dream of a time to come when all the nations 
of earth will have no more war — but, alas, 
that time may be many hundreds of years 
hence. Who can tell! 

*'No, Rudolf, let us not mar our happy, 
sheltered life just now with lessons of war's 
strategy, war's cruelties and shame. Leave 
those stem lessons, if they must be, to older 
heads than yours. ... I would rather you 
do not speak of the contents of your brother's 
letter to Captain Ritter, or to any others 
here, Rudolf." 

Rudolf was puzzled by his godmother's 
words about war. Was it not true that 
nations had for centuries fought wars of con- 
quest, of glory, that all men were trained to 
believe a soldier's life one of honorable service 
and of brave deeds. And surely a king's sons 
should be prepared to defend their country's 
honor. And yet it might also be true, as his 
godmother suggested, that war meant in 
reahty a sad waste of hfe. It must of course 
mean wounds and suffering and deaths, and 
sorrow for those whose loved ones were killed. 

But since it made his godmother sad to 
speak of war, he would not talk more about 



\ 
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it. He put the puzzle away in some nook or 
comer of his brain, as children so often do 
with the puzzling questions that come to 
them, to lie quiet until he could take it out 
and look at it alone and puzzle out for him- 
self the mystery of its right or wrong. 

He thought often of Rupert, and wished 
he might know more of the daily life of his 
brother. He wrote him a long letter which 
went back by the courier who had brought 
the despatches. 



IX 



A CAPTIVE OF THE GIPSIES 

SOMETIMES THERE WILL BE 
weeks of sunny weather, when the 
birds sing and the flowers bloom, and 
the sky is blue, and the only clouds are like 
fleecy bits of white down drifting idly over 
the blue sea of the sky — and it seems as if 
there never again would be any dark days of 
storm and cloud and drenching rain and 
driving hail, when great trees rock and bow 
before the mighty rush of the hurricane. 
But then — sometimes — even on one of the 
fairest days may come a sudden change, when 
gloomy cloud banks gather, and the lightning 
flashes, the thunder crashes, and the wild 
wind shrieks like a demon let loose. 

Life for Rudolf, in the castle and the forest, 
had gone on pleasantly for days. Then in 
one day, in an hour, all was changed, and the 
little Prince was plunged into a life so differ- 
ent that it seemed as if a mighty storm had 
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hurled itself from the cloud mountains of the 
sky. 

If the Lady Gudhulda had not had to go 
away for a few days on matters of importance, 
if the bad man who set the traps and snares 
in the woods had not been that way again, 
if Boris had not somehow got his foot crushed 
in one of the steel traps the man had so 
cunningly hidden in the woods, if Fima had 
not felt that her hungry puppies needed 
her more than a big boy of ten, and if the 
gipsies — 

But as all these things were so, and as 
Rudolf had gone into the woods with only 
Fima for guide and companion, why, the 
thunderstorm crashed into the sunny day 
of the little Prince, and it was many days 
before the skies were bright again for him. 

Rudolf remembered quite well that when 
he first came to the castle. Lady Gudhulda 
had bade him never to go into the forest 
unless either she, some proper guide, or Boris 
were with him. Boris, she knew, could be 
trusted utterly to take care of the little Prince. 

But the very day after Lady Gudhulda had 
gone away, old Hans Schleiter had come to 
the castle carrying Boris in his arms. The 
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dog's foot was badly hurt, but Hans had 
bound it up in splints, and he was skilful at 
such things. 

So when the next day Rudolf wanted very 
much to go into the forest he called Fima to 
go with him. He had often played with her 
and her puppies, and now she was quite ready 
to go with him. But she had never been told 
to take care of Rudolf. And after they had 
been gone quite a long time, she knew very 
well that her puppies would want her, and 
so, after trying in vain to coax Rudolf to 
return, she quietly trotted oflf and left him. 

Rudolf had taken a different path through 
the woods than any that he had taken before; 
he had gone a long distance. When he made 
up his mind that it was late and that he 
ought to return to the castle, he found he was 
not sure of the way. He walked quite a dis- 
tance, but as it was in a direction that was 
taking him still deeper into the forest instead 
of toward the castle, he only became more 
and more puzzled. At last he found he was 
really lost. He began to feel hungry, too. 
He found a few wintergreen berries and drank 
from a brook. It was nearly sundown. He 
walked on until it seemed as if his tired feet 
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could not take another step, but he was 
afraid that if he sat down to rest he would 
cry for very lonesomeness and fright. He 
remembered the squirrel Ufe. Then it had 
seemed a simple thing to be alone among the 
trees, to sleep cuddled snugly in a hole in a 
tree tnmk. But to be a little boy, even a 
prince, and to be lost in a big forest all alone 
is not much fun. 

It grew later and later. Twilight fell and 
the soft darkness. The wind whispered in 
the trees. The stars came out. The poor 
little Prince, quite tired out, said the simple 
prayer his godmother had taught him, then 
lay down on some pine-needles and fell asleep. 

No one had ever told Rudolf that there 
might be gipsies in the wood. No one had 
seen any gipsies there for many years. But 
gipsies are a roving people. They travel in 
many lands. They may stay a week or a 
month in one valley and then roam for a 
year or a dozen years before they return. 
They may never come that way again. 

But a small band of gipsies had crossed the 
mountain range that bordered Lady Gud- 
hulda's province, some two weeks ago. They 
had traveled slowly, with their horses and 
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donkeys and tents and baskets and babies 
and dogs, until they had really come into the 
big Forest of Grimwalki. And because rab- 
bits and pheasants and deer and grouse and 
squirrels and raccoons and other wild life 
abounded in the woods, the gipsies had made 
camp, and every night the big pots over the 
fire held a savory stew. 

Two of the band, traveling much further 
from camp than usual, following a fat buck 
they hoped to slay (but that got away from 
them after all) had not troubled themselves 
to return to camp that night, but had slept 
under some trees, just where the chase had 
led them. And next morning they had come 
upon Rudolf. 

They smiled at him and asked him ques- 
tions, but as they did not speak his language, 
and he did not know a word of the "Romany" 
speech, they could not learn much that way. 
It was easy enough, of course, for the gipsies 
to see that the boy was lost, and from his 
dress to judge that he came from a family of 
quality. It ended in their taking Rudolf 
between them back to the camp, for their 
chief to say what should be done. 

The gipsies had quite enough children of 
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their own, but one more or less could not 
matter much. They took Rudolf with them. 
This was a small band, not more than twenty 
men, and perhaps half as many women, — 
with the children, in all about forty persons. 
The chief was on his way to join a larger 
band that he expected to find in a certain 
valley in the next country. 

Poor Rudolf! What use for him to com- 
mand, or entreat, or rage, or promise reward, 
or threaten, or tell them over and over that 
he was a king's son! They did not under- 
stand a word, and they only laughed at his 
rage and tears — so he was forced to take 
refuge in a sulky silence. 

One of the women cut his long, pretty hair 
quite short, stained his face and arms with 
some dark juice, and by signs made him 
understand that he was to take oflf the velvet 
suit and put on a rusty-looking coarse jacket 
and a pair of old leather breeches. When 
he disdainfully refused, she looked at him so 
fiercely, and threatened him with a big club, 
that he thought it better to obey. They 
let him keep his own shoes and stockings, 
however. 

The gipsies gave him all he wanted to eat. 
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such as they had themselves. For the first 
few days he often choked with tears as he 
ate, but he found the savory stews and broths 
very good. Nearly all of the children in this 
band were much smaller and younger than 
himself, but they were as quick and active 
and tireless as squirrels. Their bright eyes 
gleamed with mischief or malice, and their 
white teeth glistened in good-natured smiles. 

The band traveled a part of each day, 
camping each night at some new place. Some 
of the women and the small children rode on 
horse or donkey back. A number of the 
animals were needed to carry the heavy packs 
of provisions and kettles and camp things, 
and as there were not enough horses or 
donkeys for all to ride, they had to take 
turtis. 

Rudolf had to walk, but he was not used 
to this sort of life, and perhaps he was not as 
strong as the gipsy children who had Uved 
all their lives in the open air. He used to 
get very tired, and his feet swelled and hurt 
him so that he could hardly walk. At last 
one of the gipsy women put him on the 
smallest donkey, a neglected, homely, dis- 
couraged beast, with rough, uncombed coat. 
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Rudolf had to share even this poor steed with 
a small gipsy child. 

Rudolf knew that when the people at the 
castle missed him, they would send all the 
men to search for him, and he hoped day by 
day that he would be found and taken away 
from the gipsies. But as the days went by 
the gipsies traveled ever further and further 
away from the region where the castle stood. 
They had not yet come to any town or village. 

One day they made camp after a longer 
day's journey than usual, and the women 
prepared to get the evening meal. One of 
the women, handing a leather bucket to 
Rudolf, bade him, by signs, go to the brook 
and fetch her some water. Rudolf angrily 
seized the bucket and threw it on the ground. 
Should he, a king's son, carry water for these 
people ! But instantly the woman's husband, 
a fierce, cruel-looking man, picked up a stick 
and gave Rudolf a severe beating. The boy 
was powerless in the man's grasp, and writhe 
and struggle as he would, the heavy stick fell 
again and again on his back and shoulders. 
Then the man threw the boy from him, 
pointed to the bucket, and stood waiting, 
holding the stick as if ready to go on with 
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the beating if Rudolf did not obey. Angry, 
frightened, sore and aching from the blows, 
the boy picked up the bucket and went to 
the stream to fill it. Three times the man 
made him carry a heavy bucketful of water 
to the big camp kettles. 

After that Rudolf had daily to take his 
share of the work, doing whatever the men 
or women, by signs, bade him do — gather 
wood, fetch water, help with the packing and 
unpacking. Poor boy! Many a night he 
sobbed himself to sleep, sick with longing for 
his gentle godmother or his dear father and 
brother. 

Most of the gipsies were a merry, kind- 
hearted band. Sometimes around their camp- 
fire they sang wild gipsy songs, songs of love 
or war or adventure or of the good green 
wood and the open sky. Of course the songs 
were in their own Romany language. One 
or two of the men treasured an old worn 
fiddle and drew from it wild sweet strains. 
Often the gipsies danced Ught-heartedly on 
the forest floor, by the bright moonlight, or 
in the flickering rays of the camp-fire, as the 
music came from the old fiddles. 

Rudolf began to lose hope. Would no one 
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come to take him home again? Must he go 
on with these wild, rude people always and 
always? The hardships of the journey, for 
one so delicately reared as Rudolf had been, 
began to tell on the little Prince. He grew 
thinner and weaker, by turns a fever burned 
in his veins or he shook with a chill as if he 
would never get warm again. 

Bonven, the chief of the band, meant now 
to push on more rapidly, as he wished to 
join the other band before it should leave the 
valley where he hoped to find them. A sick 
child might delay them. They would pass 
near a town on the frontier, and it might be 
as well to drop the boy there where someone 
would find him and look after him. So one 
of the men, taking Rudolf on the smallest 
donkey (the one he usually rode when he was 
allowed to ride at all) took a different way 
through the woods and reached the outskirts 
of the town just at sunset. The donkey 
had gone lame, and it was hard to make him 
go as fast as the man wanted to go. The 
man beat the donkey a good many times. 
Rudolf tried to beg the man not to. He re- 
membered how it had hurt, how aching and 
sore he had been when the big gipsy had 
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beaten him because he had refused to fill the 
water bucket, and as the stout blows rained 
down on the donkey's head, Rudolf swayed 
dizzily, with tears in his eyes, — he hardly 
knew whether the tears were for the donkey 
or for himself. 

When they had eaten their evening meal, 
Rudolf lay down beside the donkey, patted 
him gently, talked to him softly, and fell 
asleep with his head on the donkey's shoulder. 

At midnight the gipsy left the donkey tied 
to a tree near a small cottage at the edge of 
th^ town and laid Rudolf, wrapped in an 
old blanket, down by the door. The boy 
was asleep and the man had carried him in 
his arms and had laid him down there without 
awaking him. 

The gipsy thought the donkey was getting 
too old and lame to be of much more use, — 
the band could get more donkeys, — so he left 
the poor animal there and made his way on 
foot as rapidly as possible to his people again. 

And the boy and the beast were left de- 
serted in the little town, — to whatever fate 
might be in store for them. 



X 



THE MISSING PRINCE 

THERE WAS GREAT EXCITEMENT 
at the castle when it was discovered 
that Prince Rudolf was missing. 
Every part of the big castle, the stables, 
the garden was searched. Men were sent 
into the forest. All night parties wandered 
here and there with torches, calling and 
seeking. 

No one dared to think what would happen 
when the Countess returned and must be told 
that her beloved godson was missing. And 
what a terrible thing for Lady Gudhulda 
when word must be sent to the Eang. Surely 
the Prince must be found, and alive and well, 
or the whole province would mourn and feel 
the disgrace of having let harm come to the 
Sang's son. 

Old Hans did not sleep day or night. He 
searched every part of the wood near the 
castle. At last, going further into the forest 
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than the other searchers had gone, he came 
upon traces of the gipsies' camp-fire. It was 
at the same camping place to which Rudolf 
had been taken by the two men who had 
found him asleep under the tree the morning 
after he had been lost. It was four days 
now since the boy had been gone, and the 
gipsies were already far upon their way. 
Hans could tell by some signs, too slight for 
any but an old woodsman to read, that the 
campers had been gone about that time. 
There was nothing to show, however, that 
Rudolf had been with them, and it seemed 
improbable that he could have wandered so 
far alone. It was much more likely that he 
had perished alone somewhere in the great 
wilderness. 

But the old forest keeper hurried back to 
Castle Grundi to lay the matter before Lady 
Gudhulda. Gipsies had been known to take 
children, from revenge, or later to claim a 
reward, or from some mere gipsy whim. 
There was just a chance that the boy might 
be with these strolling people. Lady Gud- 
hulda agreed with Hans that it would be well 
to follow the trail of the wanderers. 

It was decided that Hans and Captain 
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Ritter only should go — they could travel 
more quickly than a larger party, and if the 
Prince was found, they would find some way 
to get possession of him. Hans and the 
oflScer were each well mounted, and they led 
an extra palfrey for Rudolf to ride if they 
found him. Besides their provisions and a 
bag of gold the oflScer carried, they also took 
with them three carrier-pigeons, in small 
cages. If they found the Prince, or had any 
word of him, they were to release one of the 
pigeons, with a message, and the bird would 
fly back to the castle in much less time than 
the men could make the journey. 

Ritter and Hans traveled as rapidly as they 
could. So large a party as the gipsies could 
not help leaving a trail through the woods 
plain enough for the seekers to follow even 
after the days that had passed. And the two 
men gained on the band. On the second day 
they found a distinct trace that told them 
the child they sought was undoubtedly with 
the gipsies. A few footprints still showed in 
a bit of marshy ground near one of the aban- 
doned camping places — footprints made by 
a small, well-shaped sandal, such as was not 
likely to be worn by a gipsy child. As nearly 
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as Ritter could judge, the footprint was of 
the same size as Rudolf's. 

Encouraged by this proof (as they believed 
it to be) that the Prince was alive and well, 
the first message telling of the good news was 
written out by the officer on a bit of paper, 
fastened to one of the pigeons, and the feath- 
ered messenger released to carry the tidings 
to the castle. 

When they came to the place where one 
of the gipsies had turned aside with Rudolf, 
to leave him at the town, they failed to note 
any signs that might have aroused their atten- 
tion, and they followed on the track of the 
main party of gipsies. 

On the fourth day from the day they had 
left the castle, Ritter and Schleiter reached 
the valley where Bonven's band had now 
united ^ith the larger band of the other 
chief. The young Captain of the Guards had 
tried many times on the journey to devise 
the wisest plan for gettmg possession of 
Rudolf, by peaceful means if possible, sup- 
posing the gipsies were disincUned to give 
him up. 

It was a great disappointment to see no 
signs of the Prince. The young officer, who 
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knew quite a little of the language spoken 
by the gipsies, easily made acquaintance with 
some of them, and presently put some guarded 
questions. But at the first hint of their mean- 
ing, those he spoke to became taciturn and 
refused to answer. 

Ritter stayed near the encampment two 
days. He beUeved it probable that Rudolf 
was there and kept in concealment. By turns 
the oflScer tried threats, persuasion, bribery, 
and all means he could think of to gain 
knowledge of the boy. At last one of the 
younger women, who had sometimes taken 
pity on Rudolf and had shown him some 
sUght kindnesses, gave Ritter the information 
he desired. She told him that the child had 
fallen ill and had been abandoned near a 
house in the small town, where very Ukely 
he would be cared for by those who might 
find him. 

The Captain thanked the woman, gave her 
a generous reward, and then he and Hans 
made all possible speed toward the town. 

And how had it fared with Rudolf? In 
the small house at whose door he had been 
left, lived a very old and feeble couple, poor 
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peasants, with smaU learning, but with kind 
hearts. When, one morning, they found a 
sick child lying almost on their doorstone, 
moaning with pain, with hot head and throb- 
bing pulses and fever-crazed brain, they took 
him in and cared for him as well as they 
could. They were not keen observers, and 
there was little to show them in the forsaken, 
neglected child in ragged clothes that he was 
of any different rank from their own. When 
he spoke in the ravings of his fever, it was 
another language than their own. (This town 
lay across the border in another country from 
Rudolf's.) 

The old woman put cloths wrung from cold 
water on the boy's hot head, bathed the tired, 
wayworn feet, and did what lay in her simple 
powers to minister to him. And so Nature, 
the Great Healer, laid her finger on the child's 
weary frame and did her work unhindered. 

When Ritter and Hans found the boy at 
last, they both sank on their knees by the 
humble pallet on which the Prince lay, bab- 
bling in his fever now of the cool forest or of 
the castle gardens, now crying out as if in 
fear, or begging someone not to beat the 
poor lame donkey. ' 
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There were tears in the eyes of both Ritter 
and old Hans as they listened to the child's 
muttered words. The old forest keeper 
clenched his hands fiercely, as if he wished 
he had some of the gipsies in his grasp. 

Another message went to the Lady Gud- 
hulda by one of the white pigeons, saying the 
Prince was foimd. 

The gold in the Captain's bag speedily pro- 
cured more comforts for the little Prince and 
such medical aid as the town could give. In 
a day or two the fever took a turn for the 
better. From that time the boy gained rap- 
idly. It was a rather frail, feeble Uttle Prince, 
however, that they took back with them to 
Castle Grundi on the big palfrey, riding 
slowly and making the journey by easy 
stages. The old people in whose home the 
Prince had been found were provided with 
many comforts such as they had never 
dreamed of having, and in fact some time 
later they were given a pension for life by 
Lady Gudhulda that would keep them in 
comfort for the rest of their days. 

When Lady Gudhulda had received news 
that the Prince was found, she had wished to 
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set off at once to join him, that she might 
give him her own loving care and see that he 
had everything needed. But matters of great 
importance in the province engaged her atten- 
tion just then. There were rumors of a rising 
against the nobles in the Margrave of Bom- 
stein's province, and further despatches from 
Baron von Groozwillen had brought serious 
tidings that made it seem wise for the Council 
to consider carefully what their future action 
should be. All these things made Lady Gud- 
hulda feel that it was her duty to go to her 
town palace, where she could be in daily 
communication with others. She knew that 
she could trust Friedrich Ritter to do all that 
could be done for the little Prince whose 
gentle ways had endeared him to all of Lady 
Gudhulda's household. 

Great was the rejoicing in the Castle Grundi 
when the young Prince returned. Thin and 
pale, and stiff from riding, he was lifted from 
his saddle at the journey's end — to be 
clasped close in his godmother's arms. 

"My dear, dear boy. My darling Rudolf." 

Childhood has wonderful powers of reacting 

from illness or fatigue and in a few days the 

small Prince was quite himself again, save 
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that he was not quite* so strong as before 
and wore an older, graver look. 

The old lame donkey that had been left 
behind by the gipsy who had abandoned 
Rudolf had, at the boy's earnest request, 
been brought with them to the castle. He 
was but a sorry looking beast beside the 
plump, sleek, well-kept steeds in the castle 
stables, but Rudolf could not forget that the 
poor beast had suflFered from blows and hun- 
ger and weariness even as he himself. Rudolf 
remembered the night when he had crept to 
the donkey's side to speak gently to him, 
and had gone to sleep with his head on the 
donkey's shoulder, feeling almost as if the 
poor animal were his only friend. 

And in the green fields near the Castle the 
donkey cropped the tender grass and rolled 
in freedom on the soft ground. In the castle 
stables he was fed on oats and grain, his 
rough coat was brushed and combed by Fritz, 
and, for Rudolf's sake, the gipsy's donkey 
received as much care and attention as any 
of the blooded stock in the castle stables. 



XI 



FULDA'S DEFENDER 

rWAS A GREAT PLEASURE TO THE 
Prince to be at Castle Grundi once more, 
to be with his dear godmother some part 
of each day, to feel her caressing hand or 
receive her morning kiss. He was glad, too, 
to see his old playmate, Boris, whose injured 
leg was now nearly well. 

And when Rudolf should be just a bit 
stronger, O, in a very few days more, he would 
surely have the pleasure of riding that hand- 
some white pony, the loveUest, dearest, most 
loving pony in the world. For he knew now 
that it was no unseemly thing to care with 
one's own hands for a beautiful creature like 
this. Had he not led the poor, scrawny, 
burr-covered donkey to water many times 
when he was with the gipsies, and on the 
journey back to the castle with Captain Rit- 
ter and Hans, had he not stood by each 
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night to see that the donkey had his share of 
the gram that old Hans fed to the horses? 

Yes, indeed, he Would ride the swift Brenda, 
and give her feed, and take such care of her 
that she would love him more than she did 
Fritz, the young groom. 

As the Countess still had to be away from 
the castle a good deal, it was decided that 
Rudolf should go with Lady Helga to make 
a visit at Lady Helga's home. Here Rudolf 
would have Lady Helga's yoimg brother, who 
was within a few months of his own age, and 
two young boy cousins of Lady Helga's, some- 
what older, for comrades and playfellows. 

Lady Helga's home was a castle where her 
ancestors for more than three hundred years 
had lived. From its ancient gateway brave 
men in armor had ridden forth to war. With- 
in its walls their wives and sisters and sweet- 
hearts had waited and watched through the 
long weeks or months, and while they waited 
had wrought with patient care the pictures 
of battle and victory or of lovers within a 
garden, tapestry pictures that now, the silken 
hues dimmed by the years, hung on the stone 
walls of some of the great chambers. 

The gardens were quite different from those 
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of Lady Gudhulda, There were long rows of 
straggling rose-bushes, as tall as trees, and 
here and there a tangled mass of shrubbery 
and bloom. In one place was a sunken arti- 
ficial pool, with a foimtain, and in the pool 
were bright-hued, gleaming fish whose sides 
flashed red gold in the sunlight. Rudolf spent 
hours in the warm sunshine by the pool, 
watching the graceful, gliding fish, and some- 
times throwing crumbs into the water to see 
the fish rise for them. 

There were of course a number of dogs in 
the stables, kennels, and castle. One of the 
boy cousins owned several young spaniels of 
a breed that Rudolf had never seen. These 
dogs had long silky coats, hair that fell now 
and then in a confused tangle over the bright 
Uttle eyes, and funny, eager snub noses. 
They were mostly black, with markings of 
white. 

The lad to whom they belonged, the elder 
of the two cousins, was trying to teach them 
various tricks. He taught them to walk 
upon their hind legs, to balance bits of bread 
on their noses, to leap at command through 
a hoop, and various other tricks. When the 
dogs did well, he gave them some sweet-cake 
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or a bit of raw meat as a reward. When 
they refused to obey his commands, or did 
not understand, or failed to jump high enough 
to go through the hoop he held, he struck 
them sharply with the slender whip he car- 
ried. But over and over each morning, and 
sometimes again in the late afternoon, the 
dogs were made to go through their tricks. 
One of the dogs, named Fulda, was much 
more intelUgent than the others; she seemed 
to understand at once what was wanted and 
would do her utmost to please her young 
master. When the lad would speak kindly to 
her at the end of a difficult task, and pat the 
small head approvingly, then the happy spaniel 
would wag her tail with all her little might 
and rapturously kiss the boy's caressing hand. 

Rudolf took much pleasure in watching 
them, although he was always sorry when 
the big boy was ill tempered and struck the 
dogs with such sharp cuts of the whip that 
they yelped piteously. Rudolf wished the 
boy would not do so. 

One day the dogs* master held the hoop 
higher and higher with each trial. Some of 
the dogs made the jump in good form, but 
when little Fulda's turn came, she failed 
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several times, or went through in such bun- 
gling, scrambling fashion that the boy was 
displeased. He spoke sternly to the dog, 
bidding her try again, and he held the hoop 
still higher. The dog looked at the hoop, 
crouched for the leap, hesitated, and whined 
appeal. "Jump!" commanded her master 
sharply, and raised the whip threateningly. 
But the hoop was too high. The small 
spaniel crept fawningly to her master's shoe 
and Ucked it. The boy stooped down, grasped 
the dog firmly by the neck, and raised the 
whip to strike. 

But the blow did not fall on the cringing 
creature. A boyish hand had grasped it, the 
hand of the young Prince, and Rudolf's brown 
eyes were flashing. 

"You shall not strike the dog!*' said the 
Prince. 

The older lad was very angry. He knew 
he must not contend with the Prince. With 
a sudden snarl he released his hold of the dog 
and gave it a vindictive kick that landed it 
several feet away in some bushes. 

Rudolf dropped his hold on the whip and 
hurried to the dog, who was lying on her side, 
moaning with pain. The Prince gathered the 
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little animal in his arms, tears in his eyes. 
He had never before known such anger as he 
had felt when he had stayed the big boy's 
hand. He turned with the trembling dog in 
his arms and faced the larger boy. "You 
are a cruel boy and you are not brave, as a 
true knight should be. A brave man would 
not strike and hurt a creature so small and 
helpless as this little dog." 

And because he could not trust his voice 
just then to say more, Rudolf turned and 
marched into the castle, carrying the dog in 
his arms. He meant to seek Lady Helga and 
beg her to ask her mother to forbid Frinkel 
striking the dogs. He wanted to ask that 
the loving little animal he carried be taken 
away from her master. 

But when Rudolf entered the great hall he 
almost forgot for a moment his errand, in the 
joyful surprise that awaited him. There in 
the hall, talking with Lady Helga, stood the 
Countess Gudhulda, who had just arrived. 

The godmother noticed the signs of anger 
and distress and determination on the boyish 
face, but noticed also how quickly the brow 
cleared and the old sunny look came back 
as Rudolf recognized his godmother. 
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When they had gone together to one of the 
Countess's apartments, Rudolf still carrying 
the dog, he told her about the scene in the 
garden. Fulda was now lying on a soft 
cushion, sometimes whimpering a little, or 
turning her head to Uek the sore, bruised 
side. • 

" Godmother, had Frinkel any right to treat 
poor Fulda so, even if she does belong to him? 
Has he any right to beat and kick her and be 
cruel to her?'* 

Countess Gudhulda stroked the boy's hair. 
Though she was sorry for the Uttle dog, there 
was a pleased look in her eyes as she said, 
"Rudolf, do you know you make me very 
happy — for you are the first man or boy in 
the kingdom that I have heard question the 
right of anyone to abuse any animal of his 
own. You have learned for yourself what I 
wish all our people might be taught — that the 
dumb beast has rights. 

"No human being, Rudolf, has the right, 
although many, alas, have the power, to cause 
any animal needless suflfering. Surely there 
is enough of pain and sorrow in the world 
without any human being adding wilfully to 
the suflfering." 
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"Are there any laws, godmother, that men 
may not do this?** 

"No king or council has yet given forth 
such laws, Rudolf. I have more than once 
urged the Margrave of Bomstein to take up 
this matter in the Eang's Coimcil, but he 
says, and I can but know it is the truth, that 
he would be laughed down by all. 

"We must wait yet longer before we can 
hope that some wise, noble man may stand 
forth before the Coimcil, before all the king- 
dom, and plead the cause of the dumb beast. 

"Rudolf," — she put her hand on the boy's 
shoulder and looked deep in his eyes, — "it 
may be that in the years to come, you, stand- 
ing in a high place, on the very steps of the 
throne, beside the King, may be the voice 
that shall dare to speak for all oppressed 
creatures, both for those of our human race 
and of that lower realm created by the great 
Giver of Life." 

Rudolf felt his heart thrill at the earnest 
words. Would not that be a noble thing to 
do — to speak for the dumb, helpless crea- 
tures who suflFered man's cruelty ! And in his 
heart he made a silent vow that if he might, 
he would do this great thing. 
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If the old court astrologer, Zuko, had 
known the thoughts that stirred the heart 
of the young Prince that day, he would per- 
haps have said to himself that Prince Rudolf 
was indeed very near now to knowing the 
meaning of his quest. 



xn 

THE CARRIER-PIGEON 

THE COUNTESS HAD SOME NEWS 
for Rudolf that made him very happy. 
He was so happy he could hardly 
sleep at night for thinking about it. His 
brother Rupert was to come to Lady Gud- 
hulda's and be there for some months with 
him. The twin brothers would be together 
once more. Before the bloom was on the 
fast purpling grapes he would see Rupert. 
What good times they two would have in 
the castle and the forest. 

The reason for Prince Rupert's coming to 
Lady Gudhulda she did not tell Rudolf imtil 
later. In the Baron von Groozwillen's prov- 
ince there had been rumors of revolt. 
There was much discontent among the people, 
which might easily become open rebellion. 
Just at this time some diflB^culty arose be- 
tween the Baron's people and the inhabitants 
of a small principality just across the border. 
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There were one or two skirmishes between 
armed forces. The Baron, at the head of a 
small detachment of troops, had hurried to 
the scene and in a short and sharp conflict 
had fallen, pierced by an enemy's lance. 

In the present disturbed state of affairs in 
the province, it was of course unwise to leave 
the young Prince there. The General Council 
of the kingdom, hastily convened at the capi- 
tal, had wished at first to have both of the 
young princes return to the King's palace, 
where they would be at all times under safe 
guard. But Lady Gudhulda, with the Mar- 
grave of Bomstein's active partisanship, had 
succeeded in obtaining permission for Prince 
Rupert as well as Prince Rudolf to spend the 
winter months at her castle. Her province 
was known to be the most loyal of all the 
provinces, seciure from invasion, and living 
under a rule at once strict, just, and 
kind. 

Rudolf looked forward eagerly to his broth- 
er's coming. One part of Lady Gudhulda's 
plans, however, he did not feel happy about. 
She proposed to invite Lady Helga's young 
brother, Wilhelm, and his two cousins, Frin- 
kel and Frieden, for a long visit. The five 
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boys were to have tutors and to go on with 
their book studies. 

"Lady Gudhulda, I like Wilhelm, of course, 
but need we have Frinkel and Frieden? I 
cannot Uke Frinkel because he is so cruel at 
times to his dogs. You know how he beat 
poor Fulda! If he should strike Boris or 
Fima! And I cannot like him, godmother!'* 

"Rudolf,** said his godmother, earnestly, 
"I want you to think carefully about this. 
I do not doubt that we should be a pleasanter, 
happier party with only you and Rupert and 
Wilhelm. But we must not think merely of 
our own pleasure. Kings and princes and 
everyone must many times have to do with 
others whom they do not like or care for, 
whom sometimes they cannot even respect. 
It is our part to try to make the best of 
everyone. Let us not judge Frinkel too 
harshly. He is cruel only because he has 
not been taught to be kind. His father is a 
rough, cruel man, and poor Frinkel has often 
had to suffer a more cruel beating than he 
ever gave his dogs. When he is at Castle 
Grundi we can show him how much better 
it is to treat the animals kindly. We will 
let him see how much Boris and Fima and 
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Brenda and all the pets love us, and how glad 
and eager they are to obey our slightest wish. 
Then Frinkel will find how much happier he, 
too, will be to have his dog and his horse 
love hun instead of fearing him. 

"Let us try to make Frinkel happy, 
Rudolf, and he will then be kinder to 
others." 

Rudolf found it was as his godmother said. 
At Castle Gnmdi everyone, from the Count- 
ess to the least servant in castle or stables, 
treated the animals kindly. Frinkel saw this, 
and noted the loving affection of every dog, 
horse, and other animal toward the people 
who cared for them. He began himself, 
almost unconsciously, to speak more kindly 
to his dogs and his horse. He had more 
patience with them. They were quick to 
notice his changed manner and to respond 
to it. He found it was much pleasanter to 
have his horse come to him promptly at his 
least call, sometimes with a whinny of wel- 
come, to nuzzle his master's arm or shoulder 
in search of the bit of sugar that Frinkel often 
had for him, instead of, as before, starting and 
shying and backing away when his master 
came toward him. 
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Fulda had quite forgiven him, and was only 
happy when with him. 

It was early autumn now, and nuts were 
fast ripening. A few early frosts opened the 
burs and sent the brown nuts, shining like 
fairy treasures, tumbling to earth. The boys 
had much fim wandering through the forest, 
now gay with its painted leaves of autumn, 
and gathering stores of nuts. 

Rudolf eagerly counted the days before 
Rupert would come. At last it was only 
three more days before Rupert, with his 
escort, might be expected to ride up t6 the 
great entrance of Castle Grundi, as Rudolf 
had ridden up that May sunset time that 
now seemed so long ago. 

Rudolf had slipped away from the others 
and had gone into the place where the pigeons 
had their cotes. It was late afternoon and 
a number of the beautiful birds were circling 
around in the air. They flew in companies, 
now and then alighting on the roofs or trees 
or perches in the yard, then oflF again in a 
few moments for another graceful curving 
flight high in the clear autumn air. They 
flew as if for the mere pleasure of flying, as a 
dog runs or a kitten plays or a boy romps. 
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Rudolf watched them ahnost enviously. 
How gracefully and easily they flew. How 
he wished he too might share in the pleasure 
of that wide sweeping through the blue air on 
untiring wings. 

He leaned back against a high stack of 
fallen leaves and watched the flight of the 
pigeons until his eyes ached with staring at 
the brilliant blue sky and the white, soaring 
birds. He closed his eyes and tried with all 
his might to imagine himself one of the 
pigeons soaring there in the blue. 

Coo-oo-eety Coo-oo-eety said a soft voice 
beside him, a slow, sleepy pigeon voice. 
Coo-oo-eety Coo-oo-eet. 

Rudolf snuggled up closer to the friend 
whose soft voice spoke to him. He shifted 
a bit, stretched out his foot, opened his mouth 
in a sleepy yawn, and fluflFed out his feathers 
still more. Then he opened one eye in sleepy 
surprise. Why, yes, of course, he was a 
pigeon like the others. Had he been a boy- 
prince a while ago? Was he not waiting for 
someone to come? But, anyway, the sun 
had set, and the soft voice beside him said 
another gentle good-night, and the pigeon- 
who-had-been-a-boy snuggled down comfort- 
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ably, put his head on his shoulder, fluffed out 
his feathers, and was off to pigeon-dream- 
land. 

Countess Gudhulda had asked Captain 
Ritter to take a small mounted escort and go 
to meet Prince Rupert's party at the same 
place where, months before, an escort from 
Castle Grundi had met Prince Rudolf and 
the Duke. 

She had told Captain Ritter to have three 
or four of the homing pigeons carried with 
them, and to release one with a message as 
soon as they had met the Prince, and to free 
the other pigeons, one at a time, on their way 
to the castle, so that she might have news of 
them as soon as possible. 

The Prince-Rudolf-Pigeon, or the Pigeon- 
Rudolf -Prince, had had one glorious wheeling 
flight through the crisp morning air, with 
other pigeon friends, round and round in the 
great circle of flight, soaring on strong, sure 
wings, steering his course easily with the wind 
or against it. Around and around, in ever- 
broadening circles, they had flown, with no 
feeling of weariness, until it was time for the 
morning feed. Then how good the clean. 
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pure grain was, how deUcious the sips of pure 
cool water. 

And then — and then — the Rudolf -pigeon 
was quickly and quietly seized by a strong 
but gentle hand and thrust into a small 
wicker cage. Other pigeons were put into other 
small wicker houses beside him. A' cover was 
thrown over them, making it dark and quiet. 
The cages were securely fastened to the top of 
the load on one of the pack-horses, and the 
little cavalcade started out from the castle 
gates. 

A long day's ride, a night sojourn at the 
camping lodge, a few hours' ride in the early 
morning, and Captain Ritter's troop had met 
the party who were escorting Prince Rupert. 

Now the soldier who had charge of the pack- 
horses and their loads was not a cruel man. 
He would not have struck a dog or horse a 
cruel blow. But sometimes he just forgot 
what he had been told to do. 

The soldier had been told by Captain Ritter 
before they started that he was to look out 
for the pigeons and give them food and water 
whenever necessary. He quite forgot to do it. 

There were drinking cups and feeding cups 
in the wicker cages, and he thought once of 
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filling them before the start, but somehow 
he forgot to do it. When night came, he 
unsaddled the horses, put the cages in a safe 
place, helped with the unpacking of the loads, 
and fed, watered, and groomed the horses, 
but again he forgot the pigeons. They called 
and called plaintively, but no one heeded 
them. Oh, how they wanted a big, cool drink 
of water. They were hungry, they pecked 
at the floor and the wicker sides of the cages, 
but most of all they wanted just the good 
drink of water to cool their parched tongues 
and dry throats. But no one came to them, 
the long night wore away, sunrise came, the 
Captain and the soldiers had their breakfasts, 
packs were made up and horses saddled, the 
cages again placed on top of one of the packs 
and securely lashed in place, hvt still the 
soldier forgot to give the poor birds any 
food or water. 

The party rode on through the woods and 
the pigeons in. the small cages drooped and 
suffered in silence.' 

About the middle of the forenoon Captain 
Ritter and his party met* the Count and 
Prince Rudolf's party. A little later Captain 
Ritter prepared the message that was to go 
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by pigeon carrier back to the castle. Then 
it was learned for the first time that the birds 
had been utterly neglected and had had 
neither food nor water for nearly thirty hours. 
Captain Ritter was angry with the soldier, 
both because he was sorry for the poor birds 
and because he knew the Countess's dis- 
pleasure would be very great. However, it 
could not be helped now. 

The pigeons were given drink and food. 
Then Captain Ritter decided that he would 
release two of them at once, with the mes- 
sages. He chose the prince-pigeon and one 
other. 

Rudolf never clearly remembered the jour- 
ney back to the castle. He remembered parts 
of it, the cool, dim f orert, the stopping to sip 
water from the little brook, the steady wing- 
ing, winging, winging, with the home hunger 
in the heart, the other pigeon leading the way, 
high up above the trees. But of the arrival 
at the castle dove-cotes he remembered noth- 
ing. He did not even know if he, as the 
thirsty, starving, feathered captive, had seen 
Prince Rupert when the two pigeons had 
been released from the wicker cages for their 
homeward flight. 
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He had waked to find his godmother's arms 
about him and his head pillowed on her 
bosom. 

"Godmother?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"Godmother?" 

"WeU." 

But he could not put into words just the 
questions that hurried through his brain. 
She kissed him in silence and he went to 
sleep again. 

Weeks later he did ask her some of the 
questions that had come to him. "Isn't it 
torong to forget when anyone's happiness or 
suffering depends upon you? Isn't it as cruel 
to neglect a helpless bird or animal that is 
dependent on you for food and care as it is 
to strike an animal?" Not that he put it 
in just those words, but that was what his 
questions meant. 

And his godmother answered him: "It is 
wrong. It is cruel. We have no right to 
let any man or woman or child or beast or 
bird, or any living creature, suffer because we 
forget their need." 



xin 

FOREST FRIENDS 

HOW GLAD THE BROTHERS 
were to be together again! In the 
crisp autumn air how they enjoyed 
the long gallops on the swift ponies. A few 
days before Prince Rupert's arrival, a glossy, 
coal-black pony with a single white star in 
his forehead had been brought to the castle 
stables and given a stall near Brenda> the 
snow-white pony. The Countess intended 
Strok, the black pony, as a gift for Rupert. 
The ponies were weU matched in size and 
were both very fleet. 

The Countess Gudhulda had told Rudolf 
that it was no longer necessary for him to 
care for Brenda with his own hands. He had 
done it now for weeks, faithfully, carefully, 
and lovingly. He had learned how to care 
for a pony or a horse, had learned their needs, 
and had seen how much their comfort and 
strength depended on proper care. TheCount- 
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ess believed that Rudolf had learned all the 
lessons that she had meant his care of the 
pony to teach him. She could feel now that 
when he was older and rode or drove behind 
the royal horses at the capital, he would 
make sure that only faithful grooms who 
knew their duty and did it would be in 
charge of the palace stables. 

There were study hours under strict tutors 
for the five boys. (For besides the two princes 
there were now Frinkel, Frieden, and Wilhehn 
at the Castle Grundi, and they were to spend 
three or four months there together.) The 
lessons over for the day, the boys were free 
to roam in the great forest, gathering nuts, 
watching the birds, learning the habits of the 
small wild creatures of the wood. 

Sometimes old Hans went with the boys 
on a longer tramp than usual. They liked 
to have him tell them stories of the forest, 
and sometimes of his campaigns, when, as a 
lad or a young man, he had served as soldier 
in the king's army, — the army of King 
Gottfried's father. 

Prince Rudolf had not forgotten the men- 
tion in his brother's letter of a possible war 
to come. When they were alone together he 
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questioned his brother eagerly. But Prince 
Rupert did not want to talk about it. 

He had seen the troop ride forth from the 
Baron von Groozwillen's castle, with the 
brave, stem old Baron at its head. He had 
seen the gallant young Captain Heidi riding 
at the Baron's right hand. 

And in less than a week he had seen a 
mournful cavalcade return, bearing in their 
midst the dead bodies of the old Baron and 
the young Captain. Of course, reasoned 
Prince Rupert, it was a brave thing to die 
for one's country, it was an honorable and 
glorious thing to fall in battle — but — well 
— what good did it do to kill oflf young, strong 
men who might have lived for years to serve 
their country in many ways? What of Cap- 
tain Heidi's girl-wife, the toddling baby 
boy, the Captain's old mother in her lonely 
home? And the Baron, taken away forever 
from his people? What was it all for? 

Could not the dispute between the people 
have been settled in some other way? If 
two boys quarreled over the possession of 
some boyish treasure, one would not kill the 
other to get what he thought was his. Could 
not grown men, even though they lived on 
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different sides of an imaginary boundary line, 
could not they find some honorable way to 
settle differences without killing each other? 

Prince Rupert thought of these things. He 
was only a boy, but grown men too must 
think of them, must face the question of right 
or wrong. 

But Prince Rupert did not like to put his 
questions to older people. He wanted to 
think it out for himself. Perhaps when he 
was older he would know the right. 

For the present he would work at his les- 
sons and live the happy out-of-door life with 
his brother. So, for the time, he put away 
the thought of war and went on with their 
happy life. 

Sometimes the boys saw Marguerite, the 
little blind granddaughter of old Hans, the 
forester. She loved to play with the round, 
shining horse-chestnuts, with the acorn cups 
and their tiny "saucers," to gather stores of 
the good chestnuts, butternuts, and shagbarks. 

The two princes were very gentle with her 
and talked with her and brought her new 
treasures from the woodland for her play- 
house in a hollow oak. 

A great and wonderful joy was coming to 
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Marguerite. The Countess had talked with 
a famous doctor in the town About the child, 
and he had said that it was possible he could 
make her see. 

The Countess made all the arrangements 
for the little girl to be taken to the town by 
one of the maids at the castle. Marguerite 
was to stay at the home of the maid's mother 
for as long as the doctor wished, and he would 
see her often. In a few weeks she would be 
at home again, and — perhaps — with eyes 
that could really see all the pleasant sights 
of the forest, the trees, the mosses, the birds, 
the flowers, the blue sky, the clouds. 

And so it was. The Marguerite who came 
back from the town could see! Those who 
have always seen cannot imagine what that 
means to one who* has walked in darkness, 
walled in by thick walls of blackness even 
though they stood in the light of the sun. 

Prince Rudolf and Prince Rupert rejoiced 
with Marguerite. No princess in a palace 
could possibly be happier than little Mar- 
guerite, the orphan grandchild of Hans and 
his wife. "Oh, I can really see grandfather 
and grandmother — and the Coimtess," said 
Marguerite^ "I am so happy. Prince Rudolf. 
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Doesn't it make you happy to see those you 
love?" 

Prince Rupert said it did, but he wondered 
if he had ever thought before what a blessed 
gift was that of being able to see. He added, 
^^And it makes me happy to see you^ Mar- 
guerite, and to see you happy." 



By and by winter came down, sweeping in 
whirlwind gusts of snow and cold from the 
great mountains. A thick carpet of snow 
was spread on the valley, the tops of the 
distant mountains gleamed white in their 
snow caps. The naked boughs of the trees 
bent to the wild blasts, or sometimes after 
a storm were clad in fleecy white robes. 
Again, after a rain and a sudden freeze, they 
glittered in icy coats of mail, until the forest 
sparkled and shone in the morning sunlight 
like a magic forest of some crystal fairyland. 
The boys reveled in the snow, in the winter 
sports, in the crisp air. 

In the forest some of the creatures burrowed 
in their snug, warm caves, lined with soft 
mosses or dead leaves, and, rolled in a round 
bundle of fur, slept away the long days, 
sometimes waking to eat from their stores 
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of provisions that they had wisely laid by 
during the sunny autumn days. 

Some of the creatures, and those of the 
birds that had not flown to warmer countries, 
had to pick up their living from day to day 
as best they could. After a big storm, or 
when everything was tightly shut up in a 
crystal coating of ice, it was hard for them 
to find anything to eat. 

The Countess used to send her servants to 
spread a feast for the birds on shelves of bark 
that were nailed to the trees high up where 
the birds might feel safe from prowling crea- 
tures. Grains and seed were scattered daily 
on the shelves. A sheaf of wheat was fast- 
ened up here and there. Big lumps of suet 
in a netting of twine, were hung up for some 
of the birds. 

The boys liked to watch the feathered 
guests that thronged to eat of the good things 
the Countess provided. Once Frinkel said, 
"What a lot of birds I could shoot now if I 
wanted to.'* 

Rudolf's lip curled in scorn. " So you could 
shoot babies, or kittens, or your own dogs, if 
you wanted to. It would be a pretty mean 
thing to invite the birds to be your guests 
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and your friends, and then when they had 
learned to trust you, to turn around and kill 
them." 

FrinkeFs face reddened at the scorn in the 
young Prince's voice. " I did not say I wotdd 
do it. I only said I coidd if I wanted to. 
See that gray squirrel there; he thinks I have 
some nuts for him"; and Frinkel held out his 
hand invitingly. The fearless little squirrel 
came to him, ran up his arm, and dived into 
the lad's pocket. Away he went with the nut 
he had found there, and Frinkel smiled happily. 
"I believe that is the same squirrel I gave a 
lot of nuts to last week." 

"Some boys think it is fun to shoot squir- 
rels and birds," said Wilhehn. "But I think 
it is far more fun to watch the squirrels hav- 
ing fun. What good is a dead bird or a dead 
squirrel! Now see that jolly young chicka- 
dee looking at us from that sapling, with such 
a funny twist of his head." 

The chickadee nodded to the boys in a 
most cheerful manner. Chick-a-deef Chick" 
Ordee-deet he said. 



XIV 

FREEDOM FOR THE BIRDS OF 
HERZLICHFELS 

WHEN THE TIME CAME FOR 
Wilhehn and the two cousins to 
leave Castle Grundi, both Rupert 
and Rudolf were smcerely sorry. The five 
boys had become good friends. 

A few weeks later Prince Rupert, too, went 
away, the Council insisting upon his return 
to the King's palace. Prince Rudolf was to 
remain at the Castle Grundi until May, when 
he would have spent the full twelve months 
under his godmother's care, as his father had 
planned. 

Rudolf, of course, looked forward with 
pleasure to joining his father and brother, 
but it was hard to leave the castle and the 
forest, where he had been so happy. He had 
grown to love the Countess Gudhulda more 

184 
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dearly with every passing month. He was 
cheered, however, by the hope that his father 
vould sometime permit Rupert and himself to 
visit again Lady Gudhulda. 

The princes did visit her, not once only, 
but several times, as the years went by. In 
fact a certain part of each year was spent 
by the princes in visits to the various prov- 
inces. The King wished his sons to know 
their native land and its people. The boys 
spent several weeks at a time in the home of 
some nobleman or ruler in the diflFerent prov- 
inces. They made many friends, and as they 
grew older mingled more and more with the 
people, that they might leam of then- ways, 
their needs, their daily lives. 

Nowhere else, however, were they so really 
happy and at ease as at the dear Castle 
Grundi. There Prince Rudolf was always 
met with a joyous welcome from Boris and 
Brenda. There he roamed the woods and 
called the birds to him. 

Sometimes he puzzled over the strange ex- 
periences he had had there as a child. He 
could still remember, as if it had been but a 
few days ago, the squirrel life, the afternoon 
when the big bear had padded down the sunny 
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hiUside, the swift flight of the pigeon high up 
in the air. Had these been merely childish 
dreams? Had they really happened? Was 
there truth in what the coimtry folk said of 
Lady Gudhulda, that she knew the ancient 
spells of magic? Had she really transformed 
him to these brothers of the woods and air? 
Or had she made him to dream them? 

Rudolf never knew, and he never ques- 
tioned the Countess. 

Once, when he was in his fifteenth year, he 
was visiting a certain quaint mountain town. 
The people had made such simple festal day 
as they could in honor of his visit. It was 
at the time of their annual market fair. The 
people had made up a purse of gold to pre- 
sent to the Prince. 

In the open space of the market-place the 
burgermeister of the town, in a stilted but 
well-meant speech, presented the purse. Ru- 
dolf accepted it and returned thanks for the 
gift in gracious words. Then, still holding 
the heavy bag of gold, he made his first public 
speech to the people. 

He thanked them for their gift, for their kind 
thought of him, for their loyalty. He told them 
that he would always remember their kind 
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reception of him and the gift that symbolized 
their love and good will toward their Prince. 

But, he continued, they might, if they 
would, give him a gift that would please him 
far more than gold. 

"I ask you," said the Prince, "that you 
give the great gift of loving sympathy for all 
dumb creatures in your care. I ask that you 
treat your faithful horses and beasts of bur- 
den with kindness, not forcing them to draw 
loads too heavy for their strength, not re- 
warding their patient labor with blows, but 
giving them good food and warm bedding on 
the cold nights and stalls properly protected 
from the winter winds. I ask you to treat all 
animals as creatiu*es that can live and love 
and suflPer. Let them serve you if you will, 
but give them decent care in retiu-n." 

The Prince pointed to a long row of bird- 
cages that lined one side of the square. There 
were goldfinches, starlings, rose-breasted gros- 
beaks, and other wild birds snared by the 
boys of the neighborhood and prisoned in 
cages. These were oflPered for sale for a few 
coins. 

With simple, earnest words, the young 
Prince poured out to the ears of the astonished 
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townspeople a passionate plea for freedom for 
the feathered captives. He spoke of the wild, 
free life of the birds, of their joyous songs, of 
their woodland homes where they reared their 
young. He told them that the birds were 
helping the people all the long spring and 
summer by eating the seeds of noxious weeds 
and the grubs and insects that, unchecked, 
would multiply and destroy the crops of the 
farmers. Prince Rudolf told them that the 
gift that would make him happier than any 
other would be to know that every one of the 
poor little bird prisoners would be set free — 
and that henceforth no boy or man of that 
town would demean himself to slay or make 
captive a creature so meant for glad freedom 
as the birds. . . . 

And it was done. Moved by the earnest 
words, the beseeching gestiu^es, the flashing 
eyes of the Prince, those who held the cages 
opened the doors, and nearly a hundred 
birds flew up and away to freedom. And from 
that time forth there were no caged birds 
in the market town of Herzlichfels. 

As for the gold the people had given him. 
Prince Rudolf afterwards gave it to the bur- 
germeister of the town, asking that it be 
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expended to build a stone drinking-trough 
for horses in the town square. 

In this wise it was that some of the good 
seed planted in the young mind of the Prince 
by Lady Gudhulda blossomed and bore 
fruit. 



XV 



THE END OF THE QUEST 

TE TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY OF 
Prince Rupert and Prince Rudolf was 
to be observed as a special gala-day 
throughout the kingdom. On this day, when 
the young princes came of age, there was to 
be feasting and rejoicing, there were to be 
processions and banners and music and games 
and speeches. In the evening great bonfires 
would blaze. A grand ball would be held at 
the palace. 

On the forenoon of this day the King's 
Council assembled in the great banquet hall 
of the palace. The rulers of the various 
provinces were also there, by special invita- 
tion of the King. The good Margrave of 
Bomstein had died some months before, and 
his place was vacant. Lady Gudhulda was 
there, grown older than when the two princes 
had first visited Castle Grundi, older and 
more frail, but still beautiful, and with the 
same dignity and gentle grace of bearing. 

140 
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In a seat of honor sat a very, very old man, 
whose long beard of shining silver swept down 
his breast and reached almost to his knee. 
It was the astrologer and court wizard, Zuko. 

On the royal dais, with its hangings of 
purple velvet and golden cord, in the ancient 
carved throne, sat the good King Gottfried. 
Near him, on either hand, were his two sons, 
now fine, manly youths. They were both 
handsome and were so Uke each other in 
form and feature that it was diflScult to tell 
them apart. Those who knew them best and 
loved them most, however, never had any 
trouble to tell which was Prince Rupert and 
which was Prince Rudolf. There was a cer- 
tain diflference in manner, in expression, in 
voice. Prince Rupert was more bold, eager, 
self-assertive, had in his manner more of the 
life and sparkle of strong young manhood. 
He seemed meant to be a leader of men. 
Prince Rudolf, the younger, was more gentle, 
quiet, earnest, perhaps more of a thinker and 
student. He was always willing, indeed he 
preferred, to linger in the background^ leav- 
ing the practical leadership to his elder 
brother. And yet he, too, could be fearless 
and bold in maintaining a position once taken. 
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The love between the two brothers was strong 
and true. . Each relied on the other, confided 
in the other in joy or perplexity, as frankly 
as when they had been children. 

The King rose and addressed the assembly. 
He thanked the Council and all those present 
for their loyal service to the Crown, he thanked 
them for their counsel in the days that were 
past. He asked that they might still con- 
tinue in all ways to serve their beloved coun- 
try and those whose duty and honor it was 
to rule over it. Then he announced his new 
plan, to which, he said, the Council, in formal 
meeting, had already assented. He wished to 
hand over in great part the actual ruling 
power to his eldest son. Prince Rupert. For 
himself, he was growing old, there might still 
be many years before him, but he was begin- 
ning to find the burden of his royal duties a 
heavy tax upon his powers. He hoped to 
give his time and thought to the study of 
grave problems affecting the welfare of his 
people. 

Prince Rupert, the King continued, as 
his eldest son, must one day rule in his place 
when he, the King, had passed away. The 
King wished that his dearly loved son might 
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already begin his life-work as ruler of the 
kingdom, even while his father was still beside 
him, ready to counsel, to help, to guard, if 
need be to decide diflBcult questions that 
might arise, — but in all things, from this time 
forth, to be the Prince-Ruler of the kingdom. 

They were assembled, said the King, on 
this day of feasting and rejoicing, that Prince 
Rupert might take the oath of fealty, that he 
be crowned with the crown of Prince-Ruler, 
and that the members of the Council and the 
rulers of the provinces should take their oith 
of fealty to their newly appointed ruler. 

When the King ended his speech and sat 
down, there broke out a great cheermg in 
the hall. It was not the old cry that was 
heard, when a king was to be crowned, of 
"The King is dead. Long live the King," 
but a more joyous cheer, "The King lives. 
Long live the Prince-Ruler." Three times 
the great cheer sounded through the hall. 
Then after a silence it broke out again in 
slightly diflferent form. "Long live King 
Gottfried and Prince-Ruler Rupert. 
Huzza! Huzza!'' 

Prince Rupert by turns paled and flushed 
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as the mighty cheer siirged through the great 
hall. When the time came for the formal 
ceremony, he stepped forward and went 
through his part with a simple, manly dignity. 

It was much like the usual ceremony of 
the crowning of a king, but instead of the 
great jeweled crown of the kingdom, a simple 
golden circlet was placed on his yoimg head. 
His brother was the first to bow the knee 
and take the oath of fealty, then one by one 
the members of the Coimcil and the rulers 
of the provinces advanced, knelt, and went 
through the ceremony. Only when Lady 
Gudhulda came, the yoimg Prince, with 
gracious courtesy, extended his hand and 
said, "Nay, madame, the Prince pays homage 
to womanhood," and dropping on his knee he 
raised her hand to his lips. 

When the formal ceremony was over. King 
Gottfried rose again. In a brief speech he 
said that, with the consent of the people of 
Bomstein, since the Margrave had left no 
direct descendants, he would appoint his 
younger son. Prince Rudolf, to be margrave 
and nder of the province of Bornstein. 

But here the unexpected happened. Prince 
Rudolf advanced from his place, he moved 
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forward amid the silence until he stood upon 
the lower step of the throne. Then simply, 
but with manly dignity, he repUed to his 
father's speech, speaking clearly so that all 
might hear him : 

"Nay, my father and my King," and turn- 
ing with a graceful gestiu*e to include his 
brother, "and my brother, Prince-Ruler of 
the realm, I beseech of you that you lay 
not upon me this great honor. Gladly would 
I serve our land, our people, but not as 
ruler of a province. There are others who 
may do that far better than I. The burden 
of a ruler over men's lives and souls is too 
weighty for my young shoulders. 

"But, if I may, I would ask of you. King 
and Prince-Ruler, one great boon in place of 
that honor you would so graciously have 
bestowed upon me." 

He paused. The King, who could not 
guess what was coming, said kindly, "Ask, 
and if it be a boon that we may wisely grant, 
be sure that it will be our pleasure to do so." 

Then Prince Rudolf continued: 

" For years, oh my father and brother, this 
matter has lain close to my heart, — it has 
been the one quest ever before me, — to learn 
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to be worthy of the great task which, it has 
seemed to me, the Lord has meant for my 
hands. The King and Council have ever 
had at heart the welfare of the people. I 
ask that to me be given the honor and the 
privilege, the duty, of caring for the welfare 
of those other children of the Creator who 
have no voice to plead their cause, no lan- 
guage save that of dumb sufiFering to ask for 
mercy. 

"Let mine be the voice to speak for them. 
Let it be mine to urge before oiu* Council and 
ruler such wise laws as may enforce the 
right. Let it be my right, wherever I see 
cruelty or neglect of any living creature, of 
beast or bird or fish, to ask that swift punish- 
ment be meted out to him who did the wrong. 
Give me the right to draw from the royal 
treasury such sums as I need for this work. 
Give me the right to teach throughout the 
length and breadth of the kingdom the les- 
sons of kindness and mercy and justice to 
all creatures, the lessons of the universal kin- 
ship that were first taught me in the Forest 
of Grimwalki by my beloved godmother. 
Countess Gudhulda. Make me Protector of 
the Helpless.*' 
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When the Prince had finished and stood 
awaiting his father's reply, the King leaned 
his head upon his hand for a few moments 
in silence. 

Everyone in the hall had been amazed at 
the speech of the young Prince. It had long 
been known and commented on throughout 
the kingdom that Prince Rudolf had ever 
taken a great interest in animals. There 
were many little incidents told of some kind 
deed of his to help a sufiFering creatiu*e. He 
had ever been indignant if by chance he had 
seen anyone abuse a horse or dog. But what 
he now proposed was something radically 
diflFerent from anything that had ever been 
known. He had spoken of the rights of ani- 
mals! He had asked pimishment for men 
who were cruel to animals! He had asked 
for funds from the King's coffers for helping 
the cause of the dumb beasts! And that the 
King's son be oflBcially proclaimed "Protector 
of the Helpless"! 

The King raised his head. 

"My son, thus are the words of the 
prophet fulfilled. It shall be even as thou 
wilt. Prince-Ruler, I, the King, give sanc- 
tion unto this strange request of thy brother, 
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and I ask that thou, as the first act of thy 
reign, do grant Prince Rudolf the boon he 
asks." 
Prince Rupert said, "It is granted." 
Then the King conunanded that a certain 
golden casket that lay upon a stand near by 
be brought to him. Rising, and holding the 
casket in his hands, he once more addressed 
the people. 

"The time has come when the seal upon 
this casket shall be broken and the script 
that is therein shall be made known to you 
and to oiu* people throughout the kingdom." 
Then he told them how, fifteen years before, 
on the fifth birthday of the twin princes, he 
had conmianded the astrologer and wizard, 
Zuko, to read the stars and to search out by 
all the magic arts the future of the princes. 
He told them that Zuko, after three days and 
nights of deep study of the stars and of the 
books of magic, had spoken imto the King 
the words of a strange prophecy. This 
prophecy the King had then caused to be 
inscribed upon parchment and sealed withm 
a golden casket, the same casket which the 
King now held in his hands. In the breath- 
less silence of the hall, the King broke the 
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seal and lifted from its place within the cas- 
ket the screed which bore the prophecy of 
Zuko. He handed it to one of the Council 
to read aloud. 

The prophecy foretold that Prince Rupert 
should one day rule over the kingdom, that 
his sway, like King Gottfried's, should reach 
from sea to sea and from the mountain 
ranges on the north to the mighty river that 
marked the southern boundary. For many 
years he should rule in peace and plenty, and 
honor and glory should be his. 

Prince Rudolf, so the prophecy went on, 
should also rule. He should be ruler of a 
kingdom withm a kingdom. The number of 
his subjects should be even greater than those 
over whom his brother. Prince Rupert, should 
hold sway. And it should be the highest 
duty of Prince Rudolf to assure justice to 
every living being in his kingdom. It was 
his glorious task to strive that the subjects 
of his brother's kingdom and of his own 
should dwell together in peace, amity, and 
friendship, each serving, helping, and respect- 
ing the rights of others. 

"Now is the hidden meaning of the proph- 
ecy made clear," said the King. "Prince 
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Rudolf shall indeed reign over the kingdom 
within a kingdom. He is now proclaimed by 
the title he has chosen, as Protector of the 
Helpless. May the blessing of Heaven be on 
all his deeds.'' 

As the King ceased, through the open win- 
dow at the left a white dove flew. The dove 
circled slowly around the hall, hovered for an 
instant above Rudolf's head, then with soft 
wings flew out into the open air and was gone 
from sight. 

A great joy filled the heart of Lady Gud- 
hulda as she looked across the hall into the 
eyes of her godson. Prince Rudolf. 



THE END 
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